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EDITORIALS 


TRUTH — POWER — LOVE 


The birth of Christ was greeted as the coming of joy into the world. 
His entrance into the realm of human history was heralded as a gospel 
of salvation. It has become the cause of man’s regeneration, the inspi- 
ration of his convictions, and the dissolution of his fears. For this 
reason, even in the noise of our tumultuous times, the hymns of good 
will and of peace are heard with relief, and the message of Christmas 
is received with eagerness because it contains Truth to enrich our life, 
Power to renew our courage, and Love to dissolve our fears. 


The Truth and the Power and the Love of Christ have composed 
a meaningful triptych in the history of mankind which was opened 
with the first Christmas and is to radiate its beneficent beauty till the 
fulness of time. 


The truth of Christ, being the essence of the Christian religion, is 
presented to us as a revelation which makes us grasp the worth of man 
and the ineffable plan for man’s restoration in the life of God. This 
truth has become and still is the object of many attacks. Ignorance 
tried to pollute its beauty; confusion threatened its integrity; and vice 
planned its destruction in order to make man an easy prey to force 
and humiliation. False knowledge played a great part. It collaborated 
with all these dark forces and succeeded to present this truth as insig- 
nificant and useless, and to convince man that he is nothing but a mere 
animal. 


And man, according to history, seems to have succumbed to these 
sinister schemes of sedition. For he accepted their falsehood as 
truth, vice as liberation, and tyranny as salvation. After many bitter 
experiences, he saw his misfortune and tried hard to recover the lost 
truth. The Church of Christ, the guardian and steward of this truth, 
assisted and still offers help and guidance to make man proceed to 
where Christ wants him to be, in order to regain freedom and achieve 
salvation and acquire spiritual power. 


In comparing the power of Christ with the power of man, we see 
at first glance that while the former is perfected within the frame of 
weakness, the latter expands within the shadows of terror. There is 
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no need to seek proof to clarify the distinction of essence of these two 
powers for we know it by experience. 


We know from experience that the power of man often serves 
forces of evil and vice, and thus it has proved an effective tool for multi- 
form slavery and exploitation. Undoubtedly, it is possible to trans- 
form this power into a means of common service and assistance. But 
this change can only be achieved when the power of man will first seek 
and see the power of Christ as its indispensable complement. 


The power of Christ tends always to serve the cause of peace and 
freedom. In precisely this difference of intention we may find its 
meaning and essence. In our logical measures, however, we are in- 
fluenced by what we see as great, and when we compare the power of 
Christ with the material power in our possession, we find the power 
of Christ insignificant. And even when some persons show some con- 
sideration for it, they explain it, however, in terms of sarcasm and 
present it as a case of psychological and mental insufficiency. 


But here are the true facts. The power of Christ inspires and sends 
men into the world, ready to sacrifice everything in order to help, 
teach, and liberate man. For the last twenty centuries, the motive that 
guides civilization to healthy goals is not the power of man, robed in 
selfish form and deprived of spiritual and moral purpose, but the 
power which springs up from the moral and spiritual depths of man, 
the man whom Christ prepares in the font of His Church and instructs 
in the school of His doctrine. 


And today these are the types of men that our world needs most. 
They are supposedly weak persons, judged according to the standards 
of material evaluation; but in reality they are, according to spiritual 
measures, the strong and heroic representatives of humanity. For above 
all they know how to sacrifice themselves and utilize their spiritual 
stamina in raising their voices against force and human exploitation. 
In their love and courage they picture Christ in themselves as love 
incarnate and imposing. 


The love of Christ is the unique source from which we derive not 
only real but also vital strength. It is the means by which we dissolve 
our fears, fears which often destroy many. It is the shield of our 
courage which always protects us. The first declaration brought to 
men from Above on the first Christmas was contained in the words, 
“Fear not” (Luke 2:10). When the angels appeared to the shepherds 
to announce the Birth of the Saviour, they commenced the conversa- 
tion with the counsel of fearlessness. ‘Fear not,” they told the amazed 
men. 
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Today we are often captives of fear. It seems that fear has be- 
come again the characteristic of our lives. However, we do not fear 
the liberating fear of God, but rather the enslaving fear of man. And 
it is true that in our effort to dissolve our fears we devise many escapes. 
Knowledge and power are considered by many as the only remedy 
capable of exctracting fear from our beings. Nevertheless we have 
failed. Neither knowledge nor power has succeeded in freeing us from 
fear. For we are afraid of the very things with which we see! to 
protect ourselves. 


We must realize, moreover, that the infallible advice, the most ef- 
fective weapon against fear, is not to be found in the realm of matter: 
the antidote for fear is love. This is what the Disciple of Love reveals 
to us in his first epistle. ‘Perfect love casteth out fear” (I John 4:18). 
We are afraid because we do not love, or because our love is not whole 
but incomplete. 


The followers of Christ, the founders of our civilization, succeeded 
in proving the Gospel real and living because they had no fear. Love 
dissolved their fear and bolstered their courage and strengthened their 
faith. They loved and believed in Christ and were bold enough in 
declaring, in the words of St. Paul, that they were capable of doing 
everything so as to overcome all obstacles with the strength they re- 
ceived from the love of Christ (Philip. 4:13). 


Perhaps we do have strength and perhaps we do have courage. But 
for strength and courage to materialize in a genuine way we must not 
love things abstract and vague, but people. And we must love others 
not only as social and ethnic representatives, but above all as images 
of Him Who became man for our sake. This love is the perfect love, 
the love that saves. This love is the fulness of the values of life. The 
truth that we possess only in terms of love is cleansed and perfected. 
And the power we acquire in love alone is saved and is transformed 
into a source of common good and benevolence. 


Our experience makes us recognize these facts both as certain and 
real. And Christ, the incarnate Son of God, stands in history as a liv- 
ing proof of all these. If we want additional proof of these, then, it is 
sufficient for us to examine ourselves, or to ask our friends, or to peruse 
the pages of history. From such sources we receive the one and only 
answer: Love saves, love strengthens, and love elevates. 


+ Bishop ATHENAGORAS 





THE TREASURE OF ORTHODOXY 


St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, refers to a 
treasure which is in our possession. Though he describes the possessors 
of this treasure as earthen vessels, he considers them worthy of keeping 
this treasure within themselves (II Cor. 4:7). 


It is easy to understand what the Divine Apostle means when using 
the simile of a treasure. Undoubtedly, this treasure is not equated with 
man’s wisdom, for human wisdom has proved unstable and even 
foolish. 


Nor can this treasure be identified with man’s strength or power 
because of the fact known to everyone from experience, that man is 
weak and that the days of man are like the grass, as the Bible tells us. 


This treasure cannot be looked on as embodying wealthy possessions, 
for these riches are transient and temporary, and lose their value, 
thereby offering no real happiness or security to their possessors. What 
then is this treasure which the Divine Apostle considers our possession ? 
We find the answer to this in the significance of that great day on 
which we observe the Feast of Orthodoxy. This Feast was established 
by our fathers to remind us that beyond all material and earthly treas- 
ures there is one which is invaluable and stable, this being none other 
than our Christian Orthodox Faith. 


Christian Orthodoxy is equated with the totality of the religious 
truth which Christ brought to this world and entrusted to man to guard 
and practice in his daily life. The first person destined to receive this 
treasure, the Christian Truth, was the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother 
of God. She is the first member of the Church of Christ and the source 
from which emanates the Christian Tradition and way of life. The 
fact that the Virgin Mary received the Gospel of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, and became His Mother, is paramount to the reverence 
which we express to her Holy Person. She is the one who followed the 
mystery of the Lord from Bethlehem to Calvary: from the empty tomb 
to the Mount of Galilee, the scene of Christ’s ascension. 


No other human being has heard so many words from the mouth of 
the Lord and witnessed so many miraculous events as did the Blessed 
Mother of Christ. It is for this reason that the Orthodox Church has 
named the Virgin Mary, “Mother of Christian Orthodoxy,” and con- 
siders Her sanctity as the highest achievement ever reached by a human 

erson. 
y She is the prototype of all the Christians and Her Icon has become 
the symbol of Orthodox piety, the adornment of all the Orthodox 
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Churches and homes, and the object of our veneration. We approach 
the Mother of Christ in love and courage, and we pray to Her to guide 
us and strengthen us in truth, and save us from all calamities and per- 
secutions, and deliver us unhurt to Her Son and God, in Whom alone 
we find repose and salvation. 


Next to the Blessed Virgin Mary come the Holy Apostles, for they 
had been taught by the Lord the Christian Truth in its theoretical and 
practical aspects. It is they who received the content of the Christian 
Tradition. 


They learned that God exists not for a select few, but for all men, 
to whom He is Father and Protector; that God exists not to threaten 
and punish, but to love and save all, and especially the faithful. 


They learned that man is the object of God’s love. Proof of this 
lies in the Incarnation of His Son for the salvation of man. Here is 
how Christ describes the love of God for man: “. . . for God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlasting life” (John 3:16). 


And finally, they learned that the love of God has no limits, for 
they had witnessed that for the love of man the Son of God became 
man to elevate man into the glory of God; that He was crucified in 
order to curtail the power of evil. For in the crucifixion of the inno- 
cent Logos on the hill of Calvary, evil reached the highest peak of its 
success. Since then, however, whatever evil action or crime is com- 
mitted by man is short in intensity and scope, in comparison to that 
which was committed on the hill of Calvary. 


But Christ was crucified not only in order to check the intensity of 
evil, but also to offer man freedom from the corruption of death. His 
resurrection is equal to liberation and victory against corruption, and 
His victory is our inheritance: the inheritance of all who confess that 
Jesus Christ “‘is come in the flesh,” as St. John the Apostle teaches us. 


It is not possible to enumerate all that Christ revealed to His 
Apostles and all that they transmitted to their successors. All of this 
constitutes the content of the Christian Tradition: the treasure which 
is guarded by our Church, by clergymen and laymen alike. For we are 
the vessels in which the treasure is contained. Earthen we are, and 
weak, too, yet sanctified and proclaimed to be the guardians of the 
Christian Truth, constituting the fulness of the Church, which St. Paul 
calls “pillar and foundation of truth” (I Tim. 3:13). 


Christian Tradition for the Orthodox Christians is neither theory 
nor knowledge of historic or archeological interest. It is spirit and 
life which is continually renewed by faith, love, and worship. 
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For other Christian groups, Christian Tradition is considered un- 
worthy of attention. They accept the Holy Scriptures as the sole basis 
of Christian Tradition. It is, however, an undisputable fact that the 
religion of Christ existed as a living dynamic force, long before the 
appearance of the written Christian documents. Apostolic Churches, 
and the Churches of the Martyrs and Confessors, were functioning be- 
fore the circulation of the Gospels, the Book of Acts and the Epistles. 
That which sustained these Churches was not the letter, but rather the 
spirit, the life of Christ, the joy of His resurrection, the expectancy of 
His return, and the presence of Christ in the lives of the faithful; and 
as St. Paul repeatedly stressed: ‘*. . . nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). 


It is, therefore, neither possible to deny the validity of Holy Tradi- 
tion, nor to confine ourselves to the written testimony, for history bears 
witness to the fact that the unwritten Tradition is the living source of 
the Christian Faith, life, and doctrine. Only by means of this unwritten 
Tradition can we approach the true interpretation of the written Tra- 
dition, and not through theories which exclude the validity of Christian 
experience, as some would care to have us believe. 


It is for this reason that we reject the theory, expounded by many, 
that anyone is capable of interpreting the Holy Scriptures according to 
his own conceptions. We believe and teach that the Bible is interpreted 
only through Holy Tradition, and that the Church, being the dwelling 
place of the Holy Spirit, is the sole guardian and protector of both. 


No one can transcend Christian Truth, nor can anyone add or de- 
tract anything, because the Church is the vigilant witness of the in- 
tegrity of the Christian Truth. She is “the tabernacle of both God and 
man” (Rev. 21:3), protecting everlastingly the integrity and fulness 
of the Christian Truth. 


Through the ages there have been many who have endeavored to 
attack the integrity of the Christian Truth and adulterate the Apostolic 
Tradition with their own personal theories and interpretations. Seven 
Ecumenical Synods were convoked to check these innovations and pro- 
nounce the true Orthodox Faith, thereby denouncing these personal 
theories. The decisions of these Synods are sealed with the qualifica- 
tion of infallibility because they are in full agreement not only with 
the spirit and letter of the Bible, but also with the meaningfulness of 
Sacred Tradition, that is, with the fulness of the Church and with the 
consciousness of the devoted Christians who keep and guard whatever 
Christ revealed. 


From the first Ecumenical Synod in Nicea in A.D. 325 to the last 
in 787, the same spirit has prevailed in the Church; and the same agree- 
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ment is expressed for the respect of both the written and unwritten 
Tradition. Here, then, is how the Seventh Ecumenical Synod interprets 
this vital question: 


“This is the teaching of the Holy Fathers; this is the Tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church which from the one end of the 
earth to the other hath received the Gospel and is strengthened. 
Thus we follow Paul who spake in Christ and whose Apostolic 
company and the Holy Fathers, held fast to the Traditions which 
we have received. So we all believe, we all are so-minded, we all 
give our consent and have signed. This is the faith of the 
Apostles. This is the faith of the Orthodox. This is the faith 
which hath made firm the whole world, believing in one God, 
to be worshipped in Trinity, and we venerate the honourable 
images. We follow the most ancient legislations of the Church 
and keep the laws of the Fathers.” 


Many have raised vigorous reactions against the spirit of the 
Ecumenical Synods, and this is one reason why the Church of Christ 
was divided and why today we witness, in deep sorrow, the Christian 
world divided in groups which are often opposed to each other. The 
Orthodox Church is found in the middle of two large Christian groups, 
and is striving with all possible means to make them understand the 
necessity of approaching each other in love; therefore, she presents 
Herself as an example of respect to the venerable Traditions of the 
Apostles and the Fathers. The réle of our Church, as we have just de- 
scribed it, can be seen in her participation in the World Council of 
Churches. Indeed, the r6le of our Church is a witness to the spirit of 
the Apostolic Traditions, and proof of Her readiness for codperation 
in love and brotherhood. The Orthodox Church understands that this 
codperation, in the framework of mutual love, is the foundation upon 
which can be placed all the efforts for the unity of Christendom. 


This same spirit was recently expressed in the words of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch in reference to the position of the Orthodox Church 
on the question of the Ecumenical Council which, according to the in- 
tentions of His Holiness Pope John XXIII, will study the problem of 
unity of the Christian Churches. 


We the Orthodox Christians, both clergy and laity, pray for the 
unity of all, because we see the Schism as the sixth wound in the Body 
of Christ, as a result of which His venerable Body suffers immensely. 
We consider this division as the result of weakness and the cause which 
permits the Christian world to be unstable, and defeats its attempts to 
repel successfully the attacks of atheism and communism. 
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Nevertheless, we admit that it is not possible to heal this sixth 
wound of Christ immediately. For oil is needed to sweeten the painful 
condition. The Samaritan type of kindness and hospitality, which is 
described in the famous parable of our Lord, is needed for the care 
of the sick and wounded Body of Christ. This oil and care is nothing 
other than good will, love, understanding, and coéperation. 


This is precisely what the Orthodox Church is doing in its relation- 
ships with the Protestant world. She offers the act of love and the 
spirit of readiness to assist, if at all possible, in creating a climate of 
mutual respect, through which it is possible to realize the unity of all 
Christian Churches. The same policy is pursued by the Orthodox 
Church in its efforts for a rapprochement with the Roman Catholic 
Church. If Pope John XXIII succeeds in such a reconciliation of the 
two oldest branches of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
and if the Patriarchs of the Eastern Churches continue to show under- 
standing and patience, then a new era of codperation will dawn, an 
era in which proselytism against each other will cease, and in which 
the road leading to unity, though narrow and difficult, sooner or later 
will be completed. 


Let us love one another in order to confess the faith in concord, 
says the Divine Liturgy of the Orthodox Church, and this means that 
the unity of faith presupposes the reign of love. 


May this love be cultivated in all the Christian Bodies, so that 
one day we may offer the “Bloodless Sacrifice of the Liturgy” in love, 
unity, and faith. In mystical expectancy we await the coming of this 
hour. Let us, therefore, pray that the dawn of this great day may 
shine soon. 


¢ BisHop ATHENAGORAS 
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JUSTIN MARTYR AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
By REV. JOHN S. ROMANIDES 


An important part of the problem concerning the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel and its use in the primitive church involves the much 
debated question of whether or not it is known, presupposed, or used 
by Justin Martyr. The controversy over this question has a long his- 
tory,’ the narration of which is beyond the scope of ttiis paper. The 
discussion of the problem will be restricted primarily to an examina- 
tion of the relationship between 1 Apol. 61, 4-5 of Justin and 3, 3-5 
of John in the light of certain suggestions which will perhaps offer 
some useful points to the general question of the use of the Johannine 
Gospel in the ancient church. 


There have been attempts at a comparison of Justin’s gospel allu- 
sions with the gospel of John in order to discover those points which 
have parallels only in the Fourth Gospel.? Such attempts, if consid- 
ered successful, would determine more definitely the relationship be- 
tween 1 Apol. 61, 4-5 and John 3, 3-5. One of the leading exponents 
of this method of approach is A. Thoma who, after careful examina- 
tion, comes to the conclusion that Justin “knows and uses almost every 
chapter of the Logos-Gospel, and in part very fully.’* Besides a strong 
influence of the Fourth Gospel, Thoma also detects in Justin a good 
acquaintance with Paul, who is never quoted directly. Thoma is thus 
convinced that although Justin is influenced by both John and Paul, 
he could neither have regarded the Johannine gospel as apostolic and 
historically authentic nor Paul as an Apostle.* 


After carefully considering A. Thoma’s arguments for an extensive 
Johannine influence on the writings of Justin, W. Bousset concludes 


1 See G. Volkmar, Uber Justin den Martyrer und sein Verhdaltniss zu unsern 
Evangelien, Ziirich, 1853; Ezra Abbot, The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
Boston, 1880; W. Bousset, Die Evangeliencitate Justins des Martyrers, Gdttin- 
gen, 1891; W. Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, New York, 1905; 
P. Schaff, Apostolic Christianity, Grand Rapids, 1955, p. 701 ff. 

2 E.g., see in W. Bousset, op. cit., pp. 115-121; especially the detailed list 
in Ezra Abbot, op. cit., pp. 41-51. 

8 E. Abbot, op. cit., p. 63. W. von Loewenich follows Thoma’s lead in deal- 
ing with the relationship between Justin and the fourth gospel and claims to be 
more critical. See below n. 7. 


4 Ibid. 
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that, “on the other hand, however, the meagerness of these remi- 
niscences shows, that memory-wise Justin is governed by the Johannine 
gospel only very weakly, and that it is therefore highly improbable, 
where he is conscious of drawing from the memoires [of the Apostles}, 
of following the synoptic gospel tradition — especially since he does 
not use the Johannine gospel principally as an historical source’ — 
that Johannine reminiscences intruded themselves upon him in an un- 
conscious manner.’ However, in a later article Bousset accepted as 
undoubted the relationship between 1 Apol. 61, 4-5 and John 3, 3-5." 


Some years before Bousset certain objections were raised as to 
Justin’s use of the Johannine gospel by G. Volkmar which have been 
valid ever since and actually have not been thus far satisfactorily an- 
swered. He points out the fact that Justin’s theology concerning the 
preéxistent Logos and Son of God is basically the same as that of the 
Fourth Gospel and it is quite clear how he takes great pains to develop 
this line of thought. (Dial. 87, 88). The gospel of John is the one 
writing which is so much in conformity with Justin’s own thinking, 
yet he never quotes it, except possibly once in 1 Apol. 61, 4-5. On the 
basis of such observations and also for literary reasons,* Volkmar rules 
out entirely even the possibility that Justin was acquainted with the 
Fourth Gospel.’ He further claims that 1 Apol. 61, 4 represents a vari- 
ant developed from Matth. 18, 3 and found in a “gospel of Peter” 
rejected by the Church and used as a basis for John 3, 3-5."° 


Ezra Abbot attempts to meet the Volkmar type objections by trying 
to prove that “The discourses of Christ as they are given in the Synoptic 
Gospels were obviously much better fitted for his purpose of present- 
ing to heathens a general view of Christ’s teaching than those in the 
Gospel of John. Similar remarks apply to the Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew." To the objection that Justin should have quoted the pro- 
logue of the Fourth Gospel, and such a passage as ‘Before Abraham 
was, I am,” in proof of Christ’s divinity and preéxistence,’* Abbott 
answers that Trypho “would not have accepted an assertion of John 


5 See op. cit., p. 118. 

6 [bid., p. 121. 

7 See W. von Loewenich, Das Johannes-Verstandnis im zweiten Jahrhundert, 
Giessen, 1932, p. 47, n. 1. 

8 Op. cit., p. 21 ff. 

9 Op. cit., p. 20 ff. 

10 Op. cit., p. 22 ff. 

11 Op. cit., p. 64. 

12 See also Volkmar, op. cit., p. 20. 
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or a declaration of Christ as a proof of its truth. So in the 
case of Paul’s writings.’** Such arguments, of course, are to be taken 
seriously. However, one may object that they do not explain why Justin 
did not include in his description of the high quality of Christian 
morality at least a hint to the classic passages in Paul and John con- 
cerning Christian love. 


A consistent defense of the theory that Justin did not know the 
Fourth Gospel would have to account, however, for the fact that Tatian 
not only knew it, but also used it as an integral part of his Diates- 
saron.'* How is it possible that Tatian attributed such an authority to 
a gospel not known to his teacher? One could put forth the theory that 
the Johannine gospel is of gnostic origin which Tatian became ac- 
quainted with and accepted after Justin’s death in 165. Irenaeus in- 
forms us that Tatian separated himself from the Church only after the 
martyrdom of Justin.’* However, it is noteworthy that in his extant 
apology, Ids “Envas, Tatian refers to Justin as 6 tavpacidtatos ’Lov- 
otivos (ch. 18) and there is the possibility that Justin was still alive 
when this was written. In this same work Tatian alludes to both the 
Fourth Gospel (4, 5, 13, 19) and Paul (4, 11, 15, 16). The acceptance 
of a gnostic book by Tatian after the death of Justin is a possibility, 
nevertheless. On the other hand, it would be difficult to explain how 
Irenaeus accepted the same so-called gnostic book thinking it to be 
from the hand of John the Apostle and beloved deciple of the Lord. 
One would have to suppose either that he found the Fourth Gospel 
being used in the Church of Lyon during the episcopate of Pothinus 
and not having known of it in Asia Minor was convinced by his bishop 
that it was a gospel of John the Apostle, or that he himself introduced 
it into the Church of Lyon, having brought it with him from Asia, or 
that he knew it in Asia and found it also in Lyon as well as in all 
Churches he visited, including that of Rome. To put forth the theory 
that Irenaeus attributed the fourth gospel to the Apostle John because 
of a misunderstanding of Polycarp and Papias is to ignore the fact of 
Irenaeus’ relations with so many churches of both East and West, to 
which he so strongly appeals for uniformity of apostolic traditions, as 
well as to so many eminent elder men amongst whom there must have 
been some honest enough to challenge the bishop of Lyon by reminding 
him of some recent date for the introduction of the fourth gospel into 
the Churches. Irenaeus appeals especially to the traditions of the Church 


18 Op. cit., p. 64. 
14 F. Abbot, op. cit., p. 52 ff. 
15 Adv. Haer. 1, XXVIII, 1. 
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of Rome which he visited in the year 177, just twelve years after Justin’s 
death. One would have to prove either that Irenaeus did not find the 
gospel in Rome during his visit, or that it was introduced there before 
his visit and after Justin’s death. It is difficult to believe that a gospel 
such as that of John could have found acceptance in the Church only 
during or just after the Marcion controversy over the gospel canon. One 
would have to suppose a wholesale naiveté or just outright dishonesty 
on the part of Christians between the time of Marcion and Irenaeus. 
Is it possible that the traditionalists answered Marcion’s attack on the 
canon, not only by defending the gospels of Matthew and Mark, but by 
also introducing everywhere a gospel which many honest Christians 
would certainly have known to be pseudo-Johannine? That the alogoi 
of Asia Minor were these upright and honest Christians is still to be 
adequately justified. 


Before passing on to the main part of this paper, it may be pertinent 
to remark that neither Irenaeus nor Eusebius shows any awareness of 
the possibility that Papias was not familiar with the words of the Lord 
as recorded in the gospel of John. It is noteworthy that Eusebius points 
out that Papias “uses proofs (uagtugiats—plural) from the first epistle 
of John” (Hist. Eccl., Il, 39). It is quite clear that he thought this 
an important notice for the verification of the authenticity of the epistle. 
This, plus the fact that the critical Eusebius is quick to discern that 
Papias himself did not hear the Apostles and to point out the possi- 
bility that a second John may have written the book of Revelations, is 
a good indication that he most probably would have noticed any non- 
familiarity of Papias with the words ofthe Lord as recorded in the 
gospel of John. That Irenaeus also does not notice any such discrepancy 
is also significant. Papias being at the latest a contemporary of Justin, 
and his source being certainly of a tradition older than himself, would 
point to a date for the ecclesiastical use of the Johannine tradition at 
least before the time of both Justin and Papias and certainly contem- 
porary to Polycarp (who quotes 1 John) and Marcion. 


There is no need to deal further with the general historical ques- 
tion concerning the arguments for and against the Johannine author- 
ship of the fourth gospel since in such a paper one could never expect 
to cover the field of inquiry anywhere near as accurately and fully as 
others have already done. The most serious argument, of course, against 
the Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel is unquestionably the 
failure of all early writers before and, possibly, including Justin 
to quote it clearly. However, there is a strong possibility that 
there were substantial reasons why ancient writers generally avoided 
using it when dealing with the uninitiated catechumens and es- 
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pecially with the extraecclesiastical pagans and Jews in general.’* If 


the | such is the case, the work of Thoma would be materially correct but 
ore wrong in the conclusion that the fourth gospel was not considered by 
pel | Justin as an authority. On the other hand, lack of clear quotations from 
nly the fourth gospel in the seven letters of Ignatius (the text of which 
Ine is not completely trustworthy) and the one of Polycarp, does not in 
sty | itself mean an ignorance of it. Early Christians should not be expected 
us. | in every letter they write to give full quotations of all scripture and 
the | sayings of the Lord, especially when they are writing to baptized Chris- 
‘by | tians who already know countless sayings and teachings of the Lord. 
ans | Had it not been for certain peculiar circumstances in Corinth, St. Paul 
goi_ | would never have mentioned the sayings of the Lord in 1 Cor. 11, 23- 
be {| 26. It is well to remember that he is here not telling the Corinthians 

but reminding them of what he had already taught them. It would be 
ent | foolish to deny that Paul knew countless other sayings and teachings of 


‘of | the Lord which he taught everywhere he went. I doubt very much if 


or one can use Ignatius for any special theory concerning the fourth gospel 
wed on the basis of his possibly ten clear quotations from both Old and 
ie oI New Testaments (four times from the Old Testament, twice, possibly, 
his from Matthew, and four times from Paul). 

tle. | Before examining the question of relationship between 1 Apol. 61, 
hat 4-5 and John 3, 3-5, it is necessary to make some notations concerning 
Ssi- background material underlying both these writings. 

a The purpose of Justin’s First and Second Apologies is to demon- 
a Strate the injustice of the anti-Christian persecutions of the Roman 


authorities of his time and to defend Christians against the charge of 
a atheism as well as against the popular misconceptions and calumnies 
wr concerning the esoteric mystical life and gatherings of Christians. These 


uld popular distortions of fact are pointedly summarized by Justin in his 
hon question to Trypho: “Are our lives and customs also slandered among 
wa you? And I ask this: Have you also believed concerning us, that we 
eat men; and that after the feast, having extinguished the lights, we 
1es- engage in promiscuous concubinage?” (Dial. 10, 1; comp. 1 Apol. 26, 
or- 27, 28; 2 Apol. 12). 
ect Justin meets such slander by describing in general what really takes 
ras | place at the Christian gatherings. He not only gives a short description 


inst { and explanation of the rite of baptism but goes even so far as to state 
the } clearly that the bread and wine over which thanksgiving is offered 
tin éxelvov tov cagxonondévtos "Inoot xai odgxa xai alua édidaydnpev elvar 


16 See my Td Igoxatogixdv ‘Apdetnya, ’Atijvat, 1957, pp. 62-65. 
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(1 Apol. 66, 2). Justin makes this remark not for the purpose of con- 
vincing any pagans regarding the truth of the matter, but in order to 
refute the charge that ‘“‘we eat men” and to demonstrate the harmless 
nature of the Christian gatherings. 


Prior to this Justin had tried to demonstrate the superior quality of 
Christian morality by quoting various precepts of the gospel tradition 
and describing the ethical views of Christians generally. However, in 
order to substantiate these claims, it was necessary for him to meet and 
repel the pagan attacks and charges at their very source by describing 
the mystical gatherings of the Church. The hesitancy with which Justin 
commences his description of the mysteries is clearly reflected in the 
reason he gives for mentioning them at all. “Ov tedxov dé xal avetijxa- 
wev Eavtots TH Oe@ xarvonommPévtes 51a tod Xorotod, Enynodpeda, Snws 
Ui totto nagakindvtes SdEwpev xovngeverv tu év tH EEnyyoet (1 Apol. 
61, 1). 

That popular misunderstandings concerning the Christian mysteries 
were due to the fact that they were not open to the general public and 
never discussed with the uninitiated needs no demonstration. Whereas 
Justin seems to extend an invitation to the authorities to look into 
Christian writings (1 Apol. 28, 1),’7 he nowhere invites the officials 
to attend the Christian gatherings to see for themselves. Had it been 
possible for the uninitiated or non-catechumens to witness the Chris- 
tian mysteries, the popular accusations against them would never have 
arisen. 

Justin is the first Christian writer of our extant sources who under- 
took to make a public statement regarding the esoteric life of the 
Christian community, and it is perhaps not insignificant that it is pre- 
cisely within this statement that a Johannine or Johannine-type quota- 
tion bearing on the nature of one of the mysteries is also quoted for 
the first time. 


Involved in the whole question of Justin’s use of the gospel material 
is the problem of the catechetical methods of the Ancient Church. In 
this respect O. Cullmann’s exposition of the sacramental character of 
the Fourth Gospel’* is a very important contribution which could lead 
to a better understanding of the relationship between the Synoptic and 
Johannine traditions within the framework of the primitive Church’s 
catechetical methods. Understood from this point of view, one is con- 
fronted with two gospel traditions not of a contradictory and clashing 





17 Trypho is reported to have “‘carefully read [the] precepts in the so-called 
Gospel” (Dial. 10). 


18 Les Sacrements dans l’Evangile Johannique, Paris, 1951. 
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nature, but of a complementary (not supplementary) nature correspon- 
ing to the distinction between catechumens, being prepared for baptism 
and baptized, being strengthened in their faith, love and understanding. 
The difference between the Synoptic and Johannine traditions corre- 
sponds to the distinction between those in their first steps of learning 
how to fight against the kingdom of demons and those who by participa- 
tion in grace are being given the victory; between those who are begin- 
ning to be liberated from the kingdom of death in sin and those who 
are being transposed by grace into the kingdom of life; between those 
who are hearers of the parables of the kingdom which by the casting 
out of demons is upon them and those who are partakers of the mys- 
teries of the kingdom; between those who are slaves and hirelings 
doing the will of God out of fear of punishment and hope of eternal 
rewards and those who have been exercised by grace in the love of 
God and neighbor and have become friends of God. 


An examination of the Biblical sources reveals the fact that under- 
lying the New Testament is the catechetical principle that one is able 
to discern the will and acts of God only according to the measure and 
degree in which he has been liberated from demonic influences and by 
spiritual exercise learns to distinguish between divine and satanic ener- 
gies. This liberation is accomplished in Christ by the power of the 
Spirit but its effect on man is not automatic. Where it does begin its 
process is generally gradual as is evident in the tardy way in which 
the Apostles came to a full understanding of the way the kingdom of 
God had come upon them. Failure to understand and partake of the 
mysteries of the kingdom is attributed to continuance in the ways of 
Satan (e.g., Mtth. 13, 1-23; Mk. 4, 1-20; Lk. 8, 4-15; II Cor. 4, 3-4). 


Before a person was admitted to baptism, he had to be instructed in 
the Old Testament revelations of the divine activities as well as in the 
ways of satan. Otherwise, he would continue being blinded by the 
devil and would be in danger of confounding divine and satanic activi- 
ties as happened in the case of the Jews who went so far as to say that 
Jesus cast out demons by the power of Belzebub (Mtth. 12, 22-37; Mk. 
3, 22-30; Lk. 11, 14-23). This is the blasphemy against the Spirit which 
cannot be forgiven. Those who are not able to recognize the energies 
of God are those who by hearing hear but do not understand and seeing 
see but do not discern (Is. 6, 9; Mtth. 13, 14; Mk. 4, 12; Lk. 8, 10; John 
12, 40; Acts 28, 26 ff.). The fourth gospel is a continuous play on the 
divinity of Christ as witnessed to by the divine activities which He 
shares in common with the Father and the Spirit and which are eventu- 
ally understood by those who are defeating the devil but continuously 
misunderstood by those blinded by the prince of darkness. The fourth 
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gospel is understood only by those who have been previously exercised 
in the discernment of the saving and sanctifying acts of God in both 
the Old Testament and Synoptic tradition, apart from whose soterio- 
logical presuppositions it is totally meaningless. 


The central idea of the Synoptic tradition is the proclamation that 
because Christ by the Spirit is casting out demons, the kingdom of God 
is at hand (Mtth. 12, 28; Lk. 11, 20). A basic link between the Synoptic 
and Johannine traditions is the event of the Transfiguration of Christ. 
“Amen I say unto you, There are some of them that stand here who 
shall not taste of death till they see the kingdom [or rule} of God 
come in power.” Without any further explanation all three synoptic 
gospels jump six or eight days in their narrative to report the trans- 
figuration of Christ before Peter the Rock, John and James, the Sons 
of Thunder, who subsequently became the three pillars of the Church. 
Luke adds to his account the interpretation of what was seen with the 
words eldov thy 56Eav avtod (9, 32) which explains why the author of 
John says éteacdpeda tiv 56Eav aitov, d6Eav ws povoyevots naga xateds, 
TAnons yaQutos xal Gindeias (1, 14). The radiant-like light of the trans- 
figuration is the g@s which appeared to the Aads 6 xaidnjpevos év oxotig 
xai oxig Bavatov (Is. 9, 2; Mtth. 4, 14) with which Matthew introduces 
Christ preaching the arrival of the kingdom (4, 17). John further 
clarifies what this p@s is by } Con iv 10 QPOs tov aviqdrwv (1, 4), 16 
pas tijs Cwijs (8, 12), 6 Oeds pHs éom (1 John 1, 5). 


The promise of Christ that some shall see the kingdom of God 
come in power, or simply the kingdom of God, or the Son of man com- 
ing in His kingdom was fulfilled in the vision of the glory in the trans- 
figuration of Christ which took place after the pattern of God's self 
revelation to Moses in Exodus. Ad§a tod Geot, Bactieia tod Oeotd and 
gas (td ddybivov) are for the Synoptists and John synonymous. It is 
interesting to note an identification of Paotksia and 56Ea made by 
Clement of Alexandria in a partly harmonized and partly misquoted 
passage from the Synoptists: «Eioi twes tov ade Eotnxdtwv, of ob pr) yev- 
owvta tavatov, ws Gv wor tov vidv tod avdowxov év 56Eyp (Ex. Theo- 
doti, D. Stahlin, Cl. Al., Leipzig, 1909, vol. 3). That Clement made 
such an identification is especially probable since Origen makes exactly 
such an equation (see his Mtth. v. XII, 31 ff.). 


There seems to have been no attempt by Western scholars to asso- 
ciate the promise of Mk. 9, 1; Lk. 9, 27; Mtth. 16, 28 with the event 
of the transfiguration (e.g., H. Riesenfeld, Jésus Transfiguré, Koben- 
haven, 1947). This is probably due to the failure to properly apply 
the distinctions of (1) faoweia in the sense of divine ruling power 
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and energy (this is the meaning of 56§a tot Ocod in e.g. John 2, 11; 11, 
40; Rom. 3, 23; 6, 4; Col. 1,11), (2) Baovdeia in the sense of creaturely 
communion of this 56a and power or grace of God (the opposite of 
this would be to be under the power of death and the devil), and 
(3) Baotdeia in the sense of the final consummation and general resur- 
rection, the final overthrow of the kingdom of Satan. If Christ was 
mistaken about His prophecy in Mk. 9, 1, which He was supposed to 
have identified with the establishment of a visible earthly kingdom, 
then why in all three synoptic gospels is this promise preserved fully 
and in an immediate connection with the transfiguration? According 
to the principles of form criticism the non-fulfillment of such a promise 
as Mk. 9, 1 would not have fitted into the preaching of the primitive 
Church and would have caused it to be dropped from at least the gen- 
erally accepted later gospels of Matthew and Luke. 


From these observations, it is clear that the Johannine gospel deals 
with the Baotdcia tod Ocod much more than the two times 3, 3 5) as 
is usually supposed, only under the words 56§a (1, 14; 11, 40; 12, 41; 
17, 24) and p@s (1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9; 3, 19 etc.). When Christ says éyo 
cipi 10 Mas tov xdopov (8, 12), He clearly means that together with 
the Father He is the life principle in the world which has come to 
destroy death and bring the dead back into the kingdom of God. How- 
ever, there is nothing in the fourth gospel or in the synoptic tradition 
or even in St. Paul which allows for any gnostic type transcendental 
understanding of the kingdom since it is now visible only to the elect, 
but in the Old Testament frame of reference, and will become fully 
manifested to the world at large only at the general resurrection. That 
the New Testament ideiv tiv Baowsiav or thy d6Eav tov Oeov is essen- 
tially the same as in the Old Testament is witnessed to by John (12, 41) 
who says tavra elxev 'Hoaias dt eldev tiv d6Eav avtod (comp. 8, 56) as 
well as by the Synoptists. (Mtth. 13, 16 and Lk. 20, 24 say xoddoi here 
and not xavtes). The difference, however, between those in the Old 
Testament who saw the ruling power of God and those who in Christ 
see the 56a of God is that before the incarnation they were still sub- 
ject to death (of soul and body) whereas in Christ xas 6 C@v xai motevov 
cis Eué OV ph Gxobavy cis tov ai@va (John 11, 26) because ei xai 6 Fw 
Tyudv avdownos diaqdeioetat, GAA’ 6 Eow Hudv avaxatvovtat hutog xai hueog 
(II Cor. 4, 16). This is why the glory of the face of Moses was only a 
temporary condition, whereas in Christ it is becoming for the xvevpati- 
xoi who have the agga6ava tod I1vevatos (I Cor. 1, 22; II Cor. 5, 5; 
Eph. 1, 14), a permanent gift (II Cor. 3, 7 ff.; 6, 2). It is within such a 
context that one should understand such statements of St. Paul as xav- 
tes yaQ Hpagrov xai Voregovvtat tijs 56ENs (i.e., tis Paovdeiac, tod puwrdc, 
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tis Cwijs) tod Oeod, dixcrovpevor (i.e., Cwomovovpevor’® or potiCouevor) dw- 
gedv ti aitod yagi (Rom. 3, 23 ff.). 


In respect to the identification of Paovkeia and 86€a tod Oeot, it is 
interesting to note that Hippolytus quotes John 2, 11 by substituting 
the Matthean Baoiieia tHv oveavav for d6Eav adtod. doy tHv onpeiwv 
W éxoinoev 6 Inoots év Kava tis Todviaias xai Epavéowoe thv Baotkeiav 
t@v oveav@v (“EAeyyos 5, 8). 


In the Synoptic tradition, there is a clear distinction between yv@vat 
Ta pvotTHgia tis Bactdeias tov Beov in which all Apostles shared (Lk. 8, 
10; Mtth. 13, 11; Mk. 4, 11) and ideiv thy Baowdeiav tod cod in which 
only Peter, James and John shared (Mtth. 16, 28 ff.; Mk. 9, 1 ff.; Lk. 
9, 27 ff.). However in the Fourth Gospel Christ prays that all may see 
His glory (17, 24). This is an indication that the simple yv@voi ta wv- 
otygva must eventually lead to ideiv tiv S56Eav. It is in the light of 
Christ’s prayer in John 17, 24 that John 3, 3, 5 must be understood. 
Christ Epavégwoev thy 86Eav aitod (2, 11) but not everyone is or was 
able to see it. The reason for this is given by Christ when he says auiyv 
Gui Aéyw oor, av ph tis yevvyndy Gvotev, od Sivatar ideiv thy Baovsiav 
tov Gov (3, 3). Those who do not have the Spirit cannot see the 
things of the Spirit for jets 5 ob 10 avetpa tod xdopov éhabouev GALE 
vO Iveta 1d éx tod Oeod, iva cidOuev (or Bwyev) ta xd tod Oeod yaor- 
ovévta Hiv . . . wuyinds 5& Gvbowsos ov Séyetat ta tod II vevuatos tod 
@eov (I Cor. 2, 12 ff.). Here is the basic epistemological principle 
which serves not only as the basis of Pauline theology but also presents 
us with the basic theme of the Johannine gospel. The rule or glory of 
God is fully revealed in Christ to those who have been born not only 
of water but also of the Spirit. Not everyone baptized is born of the 
Spirit and so not everyone simply baptized can see the ruling power 
(Baoteia) or glory of God. In other words, those who have not re- 
ceived the Spirit of God in their baptism cannot understand this gospel 
because they are still cagxioi for tO yeyevvnpévov éx tijs capxds oaQE 
éotiv xal tO yeyevvnpevov éx tod IIvevpatos avetud éotw ... 10 Ivetpa 
dxov éher avet (3, 6-8). “If you play the hypocrite, though men bap- 
tize you now, the Holy Spirit will not baptize you.’’”° 


Regarded from this point of view, the nature of the fourth gospel 
in relation to the synoptic tradition becomes clear. The parables of the 
kingdom are gone because the mysteries of the kingdom themselves 
are being revealed fully in the person of Christ. The proclamation of 


19 Gal. 3:21. For a discussion of dixalwoig in terms of twoxoinois, see my 
book, pp. 82-91, cited above. 
20 Cyril Jer. XVII, 36. 
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the coming of the kingdom is fulfilled in seeing the glory of Christ. 
There is no longer any need for the Messianic secret which reflects the 
teaching methods of both Christ and the ancient Church, since the mys- 
teries are the common knowledge of the baptized and since the gospel 
as a whole is known only to the baptized. There is here no longer a 
gradual recognition of the person of Christ since now everything is 
revealed by the Spirit to those who have the Spirit. The preparatory or 
pedagogical teachings of the Old Testament and synoptists concerning 
the moral life and the ways of satan are not dealt with because satan 
has already been defeated in the baptism of the Spirit and the ethics 
of slaves and hirelings have been transformed and elevated into the 
supramoral non-legalistic life of love in the kingdom and glory of the 
Father. The fact that there is not one moral precept contained in the 
fourth gospel prior to the exposition of the supramoral life of love 
during the Last Supper is proof that this gospel was never intended to 
be used by the uninitiated who had not yet received the Spirit. The 
fourth gospel was written in order to meet the needs of those already 
on their way to perfection and reflects the esoteric and secretive method 
of teaching used by Christ Himself and also by the ancient church. 


That a post-baptismal method of teaching, comparable to that of 
the Johannine gospel, always existed in the Church is witnessed to by 
the epistles of Paul which are full of indirect and direct allusions to 
theological concepts and mystical practices nowhere to be found in any 
degree of clarity in the Synoptic tradition. This difference is strong 
enough to have led some to imagine a clash between a so-called Hel- 
lenistic Paul and the Judaistic Markan and Matthean gospels. How- 
ever, it is clear that Paul reflects a post-baptismal method of instruc- 
tion in essentials identical to that of the Johannine gospel which was 
committed to writing many years after the Apostle’s death. 


Relative to our present inquiry is the fact that baptism by water 
and Spirit is not a peculiarity of the fourth gospel, but clearly alluded 
to by Paul (I Cor. 12, 13) and presupposed in his soteriology. In point- 
ing out the non-magical character of Baptism and the Eucharist, he 
states that oi ratéges hyuOv advtes bxd tiv ve*~eAny Foav xai mavtes did tijs 
Dardaoons diAdov xai aavtes cic tov Mwiiotv é6antioavto év tH ve~éAy xal 
év ty] Baddooy . . . (I Cor. 10, 1 ff.). This vepédy is the Holy Spirit, the 
same into which Peter, John and James entered at the transfiguration, 
and the $dhacoa is the téwg of baptism. Here in Paul we have a par- 
allel to the anti-magical interpretation of John 3, 3-8, and definite 
proof that this doctrine of baptism is much older than Justin and much 
earlier than the time the Johannine post-baptismal method of instruc- 
tion was committed to writing. 
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That Justin accepted the Pauline and Johannine doctrine of the 
Spirit in his understanding of salvation can be seen in the question of 
the xadaids ti¢ age06Utys who asks tov Oedv avdowxov vois Swetai rote 
pi) ayig Ivetpan xexoopnpévos; (Dial. 4, 1). John 3, 3 says exactly 
this when Baoudsia is understood as 56§a. The same is indicated in his 
doctrine of the Spirit's relation to the soul. “Otav déy thy yoy pnxén 
elvat, daéoty ax’ aitis tO Cwotixdv Iveta"! xai oim g~otw f wvyzi 
€tt (Dial. 6, 2). There can be no doubt that for Justin communion 
with the life giving Spirit of God is an absolute necessity for salvation. 
In view of this, it is difficult to accept the claim that Justin does not 
presuppose the Pauline or Johannine or Lukan (Acts 1, 5) baptism by 
water and Spirit. He does use Lukan material and so he must have 
been familiar with Acts also. 


In view of the points thus far observed, what is amazing is not that 
Justin seems never to quote the gospel of John, but that he attempts to 
publicly give even a short account of what pertains to the closest 
guarded secrets of the Church. Because of the very nature of the Johan- 
nine gospel, one cannot expect to find it quoted by ancient Christian 
writers in works directed to pagans and Jews. The same would gen- 
erally be true of the Pauline letters. Thus, Thoma’s demonstration of 
a strong influence of both the Johannine and Pauline writings on Justin 
cannot be objected to simply on the grounds that he does not quote the 
fourth gospel. In his Ilods “EMnvas Tatian seems to quote John four 
times” but in three instances”* one discovers only a vague phrase which 
only reminds one of the fourth gospel. Athenagoras has no quotation 
from John. The first writing directed to a pagan in which the gospel 
of John is quoted outright and by name is the I1gd¢ Avtédvxov of 
Theophilos** written after 180 when the gospel of John had already 
become more public, probably as an outcome of its use by heretics and 
the ensuing debates. 


Very interesting is the fact that from a recently discovered Paschal 
sermon, ‘On The Passion,” by Melito of Sardis (170), we see that the 
gospel reading preached on is from John’s ‘account of the death and 
resurrection of our Lord, extending from the trial before Pilate to the 
end of St. John’s account of the resurrection.”** Since catechumens were 
baptized during the Paschal liturgies, this is strong support for the 








21 Comp. John 6, 63. 

4, 5, 13, 19. 

3 4, 5, 19. 

96 TT, 22. 

25 G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, Glasgow, 1948, p. 338. 
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thesis that the gospel of John was especially related to the advanced 
stages of Christian instruction. It is perhaps significant that Melito’s 
passage is still used till this day and in Orthodox Churches the gospel 
of John is read in toto between Easter and Pentecost. 


Having this general picture in mind, one does not expect Justin 
to quote in works directed to pagans and Jews any direct quotation 
from the mystical gospel of the Church. Such matters as dvwb_ev yevvn- 
diva, €E Datos xai aveduatos yevvyntijvat, and ideiv tiv Baotdeiav tod 
Oeov not only could not be understood by the non-initiated of Justin’s 
time, but one also wonders whether many contemporary readers under- 
stand very much from these terms. 


Whereas in the Dialogue one finds a discussion concerning the vision 
of God for the purpose of refuting the philosophical theories of Plato, 
still one comes across only hints at the Christian doctrine of seeing God 
by the Spirit. In the First Apology, XI, Justin discusses the pagan mis- 
understandings of the Christian doctrine concerning the kingdom of 
God. Yet he limits himself to a simple denial of the popular charges 
and completely avoids any positive discussion. A little later he under- 
takes a short description (61, 1 ff.) of baptism in order to show the 
relationship between a harmless bath and the Christian kingdom of the 
“heavens.” It is noteworthy that in this whole passage he is extremely 
vague concerning the soteriological details involved, especially the gift 
of the Spirit without which (according to Justin) man cannot see God. 
One cannot help feel that he is deliberately evading any such discus- 
sion, especially, since he wasn’t writing with the purpose of convert- 
ing, but in order to prove general misunderstandings as unfounded. 


One notices that the term dvayevvyiijvat is used by Justin repeat- 
edly in his description of baptism. There is no reason to doubt that 
this was a very common technical Christian term used to describe the 
whole process involved in baptism. It would have been quite strange 
to have used such phrases as dvwt_ev yevvndivat, é& datos xai I] vevua- 
tog yevvydijvat and ideiv tiv Bacieiav tod Oo as general descriptions 
of Christian renewal. No doubt, such terms would have seemed even 
more peculiar to the ears of pagans and would have entailed an ade- 
quate explanation which the ancient Church would not give tois Ew. 


In this respect, Volkmar’s association of Justin’s quotation &v ph 
dvayevvyndite ob pi eiogAdnte eis thv Baowsiav tov odgav@v with Mtth. 
18, 3 — tav ph oteapite xal yévnote ds ta xadia tatta, od pi eiogAdyte 
eis tiv Pactieiav tov OVEAaVOV — is suggestive. 
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From all indications Justin was a catechist® and as such based his 
whole method of teaching on the Old Testament and the Synoptic Tra- 
dition. It was more than natural that his dealings tois €w be domi- 
nated more by these works than by the gospel of John and the epistles 
of Paul. Therefore, faced with the need to give some sort of explana- 
tion concerning the kingdom and the Christian gatherings, it came 
natural to Justin to mix the technical term avayevvyndijvoar with Mtth. 
18, 3. 


That Justin was not very much interested in exact quotations from 
the Memoires of the Apostles is manifest in the way he refers to the 
sayings of the Lord at the Last Supper. Claiming that he is quoting 
the gospels, Justin writes: Tov 'Inootv Aabdévta dotov evyao.otyoavta 
einciv’ Totto xotcite eis tHv Gvapvyoiv pov, tott’ ~ott TO OMud pov xal TO 
notyoiov duoiws Aabdévta xai edvyaguotyoavta eineiv’ Tottd got 1d alua 
wou xal pdvois abtoic petadodvar (I Apol. 66, 3). This last phrase is 
clearly intended to justify the closed gatherings of the Church. A com- 
parison with the New Testament reports reveals immediately the fact 
that Justin is saying no more than what is necessary for the purpose of 
his Apology. On the basis of the generally admitted principle that 
sayings of the Lord are usually expanded rather than shortened, this is 
quite clear. Here the process is reversed for definite reasons. 


Significant is Justin’s qualification of the quotation from the Lord 
concerning regeneration, tt 5é xai ddvvatov eis tas pHteas THv texoVvddV 
tovs dima& yevouévovs (or yevvwuévous) éubijvat, paveodv adoiv éotiv 
(I Apol. 61, 5). This idea is not necessarily implied in Mtth. 18, 3, 
although it could certainly have been a part of a traditional catecheti- 
cal interpretation of this passage. However, in view of the over-all 
picture drawn in this paper, it probably is a reflection of John 3, 3-5, 
which no doubt was the completion of Mtth. 18, 3. 


One may also refer to the possible dates assigned to the papyrus 
Egerton 2 with its quotations from John 5, 39, 45, as proof that the 
Johannine gospel existed in the time of Justin. However, this in itself 
cannot prove that Justin or any Orthodox writer prior to him knew or 
used John. Generally, the early dating of papyrological fragments in 
itself has thus far no decisive bearing on the question of authorship, 
authority and usage of the Johannine gospel tradition. These elements 
can be discerned only from the writings of early Orthodox and hereti- 
cal writers, as well as from the construction and theological direction 


26 See ‘‘Martyrdom of the Holy Martyrs Justin, Chariton, etc.” Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, 1950, vol. I, p. 305 f. 
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of the gospel traditions themselves. There is the question of the pos- 
sibility that the Johannine quotations of Egerton 2 are older than our 
Fourth Gospel. However, the arguments for this possibility are not 
conclusive. Goro Mayeda’s*' elaborate arguments based on a compari- 
son of the Egerton Johannine text with that of John are very weak. 
The use in Egerton 2 of év als for 6tt, a possible imperative for a pos- 
sible indicative, the skipping of John 5, 40-44, and the consecutive 
quoting of 5, 39 and 5, 45 are really insignificant. Such arguments 
can be used only with great care. This is clear from the fact that some 
early quotations of Johannine material by Christian writers display 
much greater differences than the Egerton 2 quotations. Perhaps a few 
quotaions will suffice as examples: 


1. 50¢ yao avtois, myoi, Ilateo dyte, iva ws Ey xai od Ev éopev, 
xai avtoi év Hiv Ev dot. John 17, 11-12 in Ign. 1. v. Eph. 4. 

2. "Ey@ cit h Cor 6 motevwv eis gué xdv dxodavy, Choetai cis 
tov ai@va. John 11, 25-26 in Ign. 1. v. Tral. 10. 

3. ... ym &EekeEduyny tuds: peivate zag’ éuoi. John 15, 19 in 
Ign. 1. v. Rom. 3. 

4. Kai 6 Kugus gyoiv. Atty éotiv f aimvios Con, 1d yiwa@oxew 
Tov povov Ghntivov Oedv, xai Sv anéoteviev "Inooiv Xovotdv. 
John 17, 3 in Ign. 1. v. Smyr. 6. 

5. Avoate tov vadv tovtov xai dia tov Husgdv éyeQ@ aitév. 
John 2, 19 in Ign. 1. v. Smyr. 2. 

6. Dége tov daxtvddv cov dde eis tov TinOV TOV Tw, xal Mége THY 
72igd cov xai Bdde cis thy ahevgdv pov. John 20, 27-28 in 


. 


Ign. |. v. Smyr. 3. 


7. In a consecutive quotation of John 17, 4-6 verse 5 is skipped 
(1. v. Ign. Eph. 9) and of John 8, 56-58 verse 57 is skipped 
(Ign. |. v. Mag. 9). 

8. In Hippolytus’ Eis tiv aigeoww Nontod and Eis tiv dvaotacw 
Aafagov there are a number of striking variations to our 
text of John. 


These free style quotations from John are especially significant 
since there can be no question of a possible harmonization as in the 
case of the Synoptic Gospels, and at the same time they are a clear indi- 
cation that one must be very careful not to draw unnecessary inferences 
and conclusions from a simple literary comparison of biblical and patris- 
tic quotations. 


27 Das Leben—Jesu—Fragment Papyrus Egerton 2 und seine Stellung in der 
urchristlichen Literaturgeschichte, Bern, 1946, p. 71 ff. 
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The attempt to make Ps. Clem. XI, 26, Recogn. VI, 9, Irenaeus, 
frg. 34, and Clem. Alex. Coh. ad Gr. IX, 82, 5; Paed. 1, 5, 12 dependent 
on Justin or on a common source with Justin is not by any means con- 
clusive. The most important factor against such a possibility is the lack 
of any gospel fragment to support such a contention. On the other 
hand a literary comparison of I Apol. 61, 4-5 with the existing early 
patristic texts reveals some very interesting items which lend substan- 
tial weight to the general position of this paper. 


The Johannine expression dvwi_ev yevvydijvar is not mentioned by 
any writer quoting John 3, 3-5 or a variant (Justin; Iren. frg. 34; Ps. 
Clem. Hom. XI, 26; Recogn. VI, 9; Hipp. “Exeyyos 8, 10; Tert. De Bapt. 
XIII; De Anima XXXIX) prior to Origen (Eis 10 xata 'Iwdwvny, vol. 
19, XXI; dxooxdopata éx tov Leigav XXXV, XXXVI; Ad Rom. V, 8). 
Also noteworthy is the fact that neither Origen nor anyone prior to him 
(including Hipp. and Tert.) quotes ideiv thy Baovsiav tod Ocod when 
referring to John 3, 3-5. Equally interesting is the fact that no ancient 
writer before Origen and including Tertullian quotes the phrase ov dv- 
vatat of John 3, 3-5, except possibly Hipp. “Eheyzos 5, 8. 


On the basis of these observations one could, if he so desired, come 
to the conclusion (since there is no second century fragment of John 
3, 3-5) that dvwd_ev yevvytijvar, ideiv thy Bactieiav tod Oeod and ov dv- 
vatat of John 3, 3-5 were not in the second century gospel of John and 
that dvwt_ev and ob duvata: were added to the text of Alexandria. One 
could also entertain the possibility that the writers who omit these 
Johannine peculiarities were influenced by some apocryphal gospel. 
However, this would be very difficult to substantiate, especially in the 
cases of Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Tertullian and Origen who clearly ac- 
cepted the authority of the four canonical gospels only. On the other 
hand, the failure to quote these Johannine phrases may be better at- 
tributed to simple slips of memory, to confusion of texts because of 
such slips, and to lack of care in checking Biblical sources. On the 
basis of these observations, Justin’s failure to quote dvwiev yevvntijvat, 
ideiv thy Paoleiav tod Oeod, od divata and even é& datos xai avevwatos 
yevvnbijvat (which would have meant nothing to the pagan readers and 
were not necessary for the purpose of his apology) cannot be used as 
arguments for the contention that he used or had in mind any source, 
at least in this case, other than John 3, 3-5. 


Very important for the present inquiry is the fact that all quotations 
of John 3, 3-5 prior to Origen have, instead of Baotisia tod Geov, the 
Matthean Bacueia tHv obgavav. Of course there is the possibility that 
Bactieia tv Ovgav@v was not originally a peculiarity of Matthew but 
was to be found in John also. Hippolytus, “EAeyxos 5, 8 (see above 
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p. 124) would also point in this direction. However, Origen who defi- 
nitely had a good acquaintance with the Biblical texts of his time (and 
he was acquainted with the Church of Rome even within the lifetime of 
Hippolytus), writes clearly that the phrase Baowdeia tod Sod is common 
to John and Luke, whereas Bactieia tHv obgavov is a peculiarity of Mat- 
thew (op. cit., XXXVI, CXXII). I find no reason to doubt Origen’s 
word and so would ascribe the patristic quotations of John 3, 3-5 with 
the Matthean Baoicia tv otgavav to slips of memory, as well as to a 
very strong influence of Matthew (stemming from the impressions of 
one’s early period of catechetical instruction, as well as from the con- 
stant use made of it in teaching by the Fathers in question), and in the 
cases of the few manuscripts containing this Matthean phrase in John 
3, 5 to a later modification of the original text. Extremely interesting 
in the case of Origen is the fact that in spite of his recognition of Bao- 
ieia tv ovgav@v as a Matthean peculiarity this does not prevent him 
from using Baotieia tHv ovgavev in quoting John 3, 3-5 (in Lucam, 
Hom. XIV; Ad Rom. Il, 7. In the same Ad Rom. he twice uses pao- 
iia tod Oeod in quoting John 3, 3-5. Ibid., V, 8). Tertullian is another 
good example of the use of both paovieia tHv obgavav (De Bapt. XIII) 
and Baotdeia tov Osod (De Anima XXXIX) in quoting John 3, 3-5. 


From these considerations one may safely assume that it was always 
highly possible for one to quote the fourth gospel and at the same time 
confuse Johannine and Matthean vocabulary, even when the distinc- 
tions were well known. This possibility also contains the further pos- 
sibility of confusing in such a mixed quotation terminology not con- 
tained in the New Testament quotations themselves. We find a good 
example of such a confusion in a quotation of John 3, 5 in the later 
Avatayai tav ’Axootohwv 6, XV, 5: Aéyer yao 6 Kuguos, éav py tus Banti- 
otf} €E Watos xai rvevpatos, od wh eicéAdy cis thy Paotdsiav tov odoavav. 
Here we have a clear confusion of Johannine and Matthean phrases 
and at the same time an omission of both yevvyntivat and avayevvydi- 
vat, as well as of ov dvvatat. Had Justin contained this Paxniodijvar 
instead of dvayevvntijvar we no doubt would have been beset by count- 
less theories concerning its origin. 


Also significant is the following quotation from Hippolytus: éav py 
Tis yevvyndy && datos xai avevpatos, oix eicehevoetat eis thy Pacieiav tov 
ovpavav, St TO yeyevvynpevov éx Tis cagxds oat éotiv. (“Eheyyxos 8, 10). 
Here again John and Matthew are confused and ov dvvatat is omitted. 
This quotation is especially interesting because it is the first time that 
John 3, 3-5 is quoted with the words éav py ts yevvnd} and indeed by 
a member of the Western Church. However, this does not hinder Hip- 
polytus from using elsewhere the phrases éav wi dvayevvndy (“Eheyxos 
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5, 8) and tov dvayevvapevov éE tdatoc xal avetwatos (Ibid.). This is a 
good example of the fact that the use of yevvndijvar does not necessarily 
preclude the use by the same author of dvayevvytijva. This is certainly 
very probable in all cases before Hippolytus as it was in the case of Ter- 
tullian (De Bapt. XII; XIII; De Anima XXXIX) and as it certainly 
is the case later (e.g., Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Or. III, 4; XVII, 11; 
Avatayai tov 'Anootohwv, 6, XV, 5; 2, XXVI, 4; 2, XXXIII, 2). There- 
fore the éav py tic dvayevvy dy of Irenaeus, frg. 34 and Recogn. VI, 9 
does not exclude the possibility of its being a modification of John 3, 
3-5 by the employment of the general term dvayevvytijvar. The same 
would be true of the dv or éav pi dvayevvntijte of Justin, I Apol. 61, 4 
and Ps. Clem. Hom. XI, 26. Of course there is the possibility that ava- 
yevvndijvat may be a latinization, but in view of Hippolytus’ use of both 
yevvyndijvat and advayevvydiva: and of Tertullian’s use of both renasci 
(De Bapt. XIII) and nasci (De Anima XXXIX) in quoting John 3, 
3-5, and also since it is such a common term among Greek writers (e.g., 
Clem. Alex. Paed. I, 5; I, 6; III, 12; Coh. ad Gr. IX, 82, 5; Strom. 
II, 23) this can have no decisive bearing on our present inquiry. 


That there is an interdependence between Ps. Clem. XI, 26 and 
Recog. VI, 9 seems to be quite clear from the parallel introductions to 
the saying of the prophet. However, that Justin, Irenaeus and Clement 
Alex. are involved in this interdependence cannot be proven simply by 
the use of the verb avayevvytijvar which is, as we have seen, a common 
term in our extant sources for Christian renewal and baptism. (I Pet. 
1, 23 is also an example of this.) 


That dvwtev may mean “again” or “from the beginning” (see 
Bousset, op. cit., p. 117 £.; Loewenich, op. cit., p. 47, n. 1) is a possi- 
bility, but in the specific case of John 3, 3 this is an impossibility. Here 
dvobev yevvyndijvat is equated with €€ tdatos xai avevpatos yevvndijvat. 
The Il vetyo in all four gospels is sent from above (Mtth. 3, 16; Mk. 
1, 10; Lk. 3, 22; John 1, 3; 15, 26). The idea of being born again 
according to the flesh is contained in the Nicodemus misunderstanding. 
That Justin understood baptism in terms of receiving the Spirit from 
“above” is not at all clear in I Apol. 61. This can be inferred only from 
what Justin says about the soteriological implications of communion 
with the Spirit in his Dialogue with Trypho (4, 1; 6, 2; 87, 5-6; see 
above p. 126). 


We may summarize our observations concerning the use of John 3, 
3-5 in our earliest sources up to and including Hippolytus, Tertullian, 
and Origen in conjunction with the overall findings of this paper as 
follows: (1) No one except Origen uses the phrase dvwiev yevvndijvat. 
(2) No one uses idetv tiv paoveiav tov Gov. (3) No one except Origen 
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uses ov divatat. (4) All writers use the Matthean Baousia tHv ovgavo, 
even though some use Bactcia tod Geo in the same connection else- 
where. (5) All writers except possibly Origen (depending on what the 
original of Renatus was in Ad Rom. Il, 7; V, 8; In Lucam, Hom. XIV) 
use dvayevvndijvat. (6) Some writers (e.g., Hippolytus and Tertullian) 
use both avayevvyndijvar éE tatos xai avevwatos and yevvydijvar €E tda- 
TOS ZL AVEVMATOS. 


All these factors having been weighed there is no conclusive indica- 
tion that I Apol. 61, 4-5 has any source other than John 3, 3-5. Justin’s 
failure to use Gvwiev is no more surprising than the same failure of all 
writers in question apart from Origen; and his failure to use ideiv chy 
Bactieiav tod Oeot and ov divatat falls into the same category. His fail- 
ure to quote é& téatos zai avevpatos is obviously due to the purpose of 
his Apology. Here he has a somewhat detailed description of the eso- 
teric mystical life of the Church in order to refute the pagan calumnies. 
In the Dialogue no such description is necessary because Trypho did 
not believe the popular charges against Christians (10, 1 ff.). To con- 
fuse the issue by speaking to pagans about birth from above and by 
water and Spirit would have only bewildered his readers and subjected 
Christians to further ridicule. It was enough to explain the belief that 
the eucharistic bread and wine are the body and blood of Christ. This 
he had to do in order to meet the charges of cannibalism. Yet he omits 
any mention of Kawi Atatyxn which pagans would not have under- 
stood. Also he referred to John 3, 3-5 in order to indicate the manner 
in which Christians hoped to enter into the kingdom of the “heavens” 
and thereby dispel the idea that the Church is a subversive organiza- 
tion. But there was no reason to complicate things by mentioning a 
birth ‘from above” and “by water and Spirit” which could mean noth- 
ing to his pagan readers and would not have served the purpose of his 
apology. 

Rather than postulate a thus far non-existent gospel source, it seems 
much more consistent with the general condition of our source materials 
to attribute the patristic variations in question to slips of memory and 
confusion of Johannine, Matthean and oral catechetical terminology 
and expressions, due especially to the very strong influence of Matthew 
because of its central position in catechism and the constant use made 
of it in teaching by the Church Teachers and Fathers in question. There- 
fore until such time when a gospel fragment similar to I Apol. 61, 4-5 
is discovered one may safely conclude (1) that underlying I Apol. 61, 
4-5 is John 3, 3-5, (2) that I Apol. 61, 4-5 owes its form partly to the 
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conditions under which it was quoted as was indicated in this paper, 
and (3) that Justin’s failure to quote the gospel of John outright in 
dealing with pagans and Jews is due to its esoteric and mystical nature 
and therefore to its place within the pattern of the primitive Church’s 
methods of instruction. 
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DIVINE INDWELLING IN THE WORLD 
By THE VERY REV. EUSEBIUS A. STEPHANOU 


“Where does God dwell?” Man asks this question from the mo- 
ment he begins to reflect rationally on his experience of communion 
with God. It is a query which has absorbed the minds of religious and 
philosophical thinkers from the time reason and faith came together. 
Everyone who thinks discursively over his conviction in the existence of 
God must sooner or later answer this and related questions. Is God in 
some far-off locale looking at the world in the remoteness of space and 
time? Or is He an all-pervading and all-inclusive Spirit unrestricted 
by space or time? The question ultimately reduces itself to: How is 
God the Creator actually related to the created world and to all beings 
therein ? 


Conceptions of the divine presence in the world have varied, as 
much as the very conceptions of God. One religion has differed from 
the other in this regard. Even within Christianity itself we find con- 
siderable disagreement as to the nature of God’s omnipresence and as 
to what degree He is related to the world and to man in particular. 
While the Christian Greek tradition of the early Church held to the 
belief in an immanent God, Latin theology eventually put the stress 
on the transcendence of God. Reformation theology subsequently gave 
added emphasis to divine transcendence and marked a further step in 
the West’s departure from the spirit of the ancient Church. 


Especially in the sixth century with the gradual alienation of Old 
Rome from the ethos and polity of the Orthodox Catholic Church, 
which embodied the Christian Greek synthesis of the culture of the 
Roman Empire, the Teutonic West gave divine transcendence a practi- 
cal significance. The Church of Rome was eventually compelled to 
abandon belief in divine immanence and to accept the new spirit which 
originated in the north. A new ethos penetrated the Latin theology 
and ushered in the period of authoritarianism which in the course of 
time repiaced the existing conviction of divine indwelling with the 
consciousness of the remoteness of God. Whereas ‘the fundamental 
principle of Greek theology, underlying every position which it as- 
sumed, was the doctrine of the divine immanence — the presence of 
God in nature, in humanity, in the process of human history; in Latin 
thought may be everywhere discerned the working of another prin- 
ciple, sometimes known as Deism, according to which God is conceived 
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as apart of the world, localized at a vast distance in the infinitude of 
space.’ To be sure, such a contrast between the theology of the 
western Church and that of Orthodoxy affords a fresh approach to the 
study of the historical conflict between East and West in Christendom. 
Above all, we are able to catch a better glimpse of the generative factor 
in the West's estrangement from the Christianity of the early Church. 


Let us take a look at the meaning of immanence as the word is 
used in theology. Divine Immanence usually signifies the closeness of 
God with the created world in terms of union or indwelling. When 
we speak of God as immanent, we mean He is in the world contacting 
everything within it; His being touches all things which He has brought 
forth through His creative act. God has not only created the world, 
according to this view, but He remains constitutionally related to the 
world and the world to Him. Pantheism and transcendence are not the 
only alternatives in determining the relation between God and the 
world. While pantheism denotes the oneness or identification of God's 
essence with the essence of the world, immanence refers to the con- 
tinuous presence of God in the world, in its structure, and in its natural 
processes. We express this belief ordinarily by saying that God is in 
the world and the world is in God. The expression “in God” is indica- 
tive of the inner relationship which the finite being maintains with its 
Creator. In a purely Christian context, for example, “in Christ’ ex- 
presses the inner relationship of man with his Creator and Redeemer. 
As we shall have occasion subsequently to point out, the organic rela- 
tionship between God and His creatures embraces inanimate, as well 
as animate beings. 


Divine Transcendence, on the other hand, denotes the view that 
God does not inhabit the world which He created, and is not inwardly 
related to it, but rather exists apart from it. When we conceive of God 
as transcendent, we understand Him as being totally “other” than the 
world which He brought into being. God is not directly involved in the 
universe. He is involved insofar as He is the Creator Who is respon- 
sible for the existence of finite beings. Beyond the point of creation, 
He maintains no inner relationship with His creatures. Transcendence 
has not only a cosmic significance, but also soteriological implications. 


The terms “immanent” and “transcendent” represent philosophical 
views that date from ancient times, but it is only from the eighteenth 
century that they have been used in a Christian theological context. 


1 Alexander Allen, The Continuity of Christian Thought (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1930), p. 176. 
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The emergence of deism in England and transcendent philosophy in 
Germany gave the terms unprecedented importance and technical sig- 
nificance. The schoolmen of the Middle Ages found support in St. 
Augustine for both divine immanence and divine transcendence. 
Thomas Aquinas and the entire realist school with its emphasis on the 
rational nature of God tended toward immanence, while Duns Scotus 
and the nominalists with their stress on the Will of God revealed tran- 
scendent tendencies. John Calvin gave new impetus to divine tran- 
scendence by giving prominence to the doctrine of sovereignty of God, 
original sin and human depravity. 


I 


The ancient Greeks were fond of the idea that the divine existed 
in close proximity to the world. In their mythology gods and men 
mingle freely. The affinity between the divine and the human was a 
popular feeling both in mythology and in philosophy. Men that were 
singled out as heroes were recognized as demi-gods, while the gods 
often appeared in the world in the guise of men. The gods lived and 
acted, motivated by virtues and vices possessed by men. Plato says 
that the gods “‘stir us into life and we follow them, joining hands to- 
gether in dances and songs. The gods, who, as we say, have been 
appointed to be our companions [ovyzogevtai] in the dance.”* The 
divine is omnipresent in the cosmos. The gods govern the world in 
intimate contact with it. “All things are full of the gods.” 


The Greek poet of antiquity, Aratus, asserts the same idea when 
he says, “Full of Zeus are all the streets and all the marketplaces of 
men; full is the sea and the heaven thereof. Always we all have need 
of Zeus. For we are also his offspring.’* Aeschylus similarly states, 
“Zeus is air; Zeus is earth; Zeus is heaven’* (Zevs éotw aidje, Zevs 
dé yi, Zeis 8’ odgavds, Zevs tor ta Aavta yt tov 8’ dxéotegov). Pindar 
in like manner says, “What is God? Everything there is” (Ti O86; 
“O,1 td xav).° Concerning the human-divine relationship, he states, 
«Ev aviodv, Ev dev yévoc: x pias 5é avéouev patods dupdtega».® 


2 Laws, 654A. See B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato (New York: Random 
House, 1937), Vol. II, 432. 
3 Phaenomena, 1-18. See also Acts 17:28. 
4 Frag. 34(70), 239(464). 
5 Frag. 129, Pythia Il, 49 ff. 
6 Nemea VI, 1 ff. 
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Although the ancients held to the belief in the immanence of the 
divine, they were cautious not to confuse the temporal and the eternal. 
For Plato, time was only the moving image of eternity. The separa- 
tion between the divine and the human is bridged by the spirit (5at- 
pdviov): ‘Being midway between, it makes each to supplement the 
other, so that the whole is combined in one. The dawdévov is the means 
of all society and converse of men with gods and gods with men.”* 
The cosmos itself is the result of the union of the ideal with the mate- 
rial principle and is the “only son and image of the invisible God 
[vids povoyevis, eix@v tov Oot], ” the God that is to be (éodyevos 
G65), the visible God (aisdntos Oed¢). Although matter and the ideal 
are contrary principles, God being in essence estranged from matter, 
the ground of evil, nevertheless, the divine is conceived of as indwell- 
ing within the world, as a soul indwells within a body. This inter- 
mediary principle is diffused throughout the structure of the body. 
The world is pictured as a living body (C@ov) animated by a living 
soul “comprehending within itself all other animals of a kindred na- 
ture.”* The world is the visible body sharing in the rational essence 
of the indwelling soul. In the words of Plato, “the world has become 
a visible animal [C@ov égatdv] containing the visible, the sensible god 
who is the image of the intellectual, the greatest, best, fairest, most 
perfect, the one only-begotten heaven.”® The world soul is the in- 
clusive principle of life and reason in the cosmos communicating ra- 
tional powers and vitality to the order of nature. 


There is always the risk of overstating the transcendence of God 
in the theology of Aristotle. Since all things, according to this philos- 
opher, are drawn to the final cause, which is God, we must remember 
that He must be in all beings, as their immanent essence (téEts), as 
well as above the things and apart from the world (xexmguopévov tw 
nai attd vat’ aité). The absolute Being inheres in particular things, 
because it is both the motive or generating cause, the form, and the 
final goal of things. The highest good (aéyatov) always works through 
the efficient cause. The final cause is not so much the purpose as it is 
a magnetic attraction. A thing develops from potentiality to actuality 
by the attraction of the good. The good, as causative factor and as 
the dynamics of the process of growth and development, must be 
immanent. 





7 Symposium, 202E, Vol. I, 328. 
® Timaeus, 31, Vol. Il, 14. 
* [bid., 92C, Vol. I, 68. 
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Aristotle’s active intellect (vots xowtixds) can be compared to the 
universal spirit (Adyos tot xavtds) of the Stoics, without its pantheistic 
implications. If the eternal intelligence (vots didios) is part of the 
human soul, then particular souls, as it were, are temporary personi- 
fications of the universal vous.!° The active reason is the ideal of 
thought and the guide of right thinking. It is the only part of the soul 
which is immortal. The active reason or God is the place of forms. 
He is the reality of universals and the ground of unity. If form and 
matter are correlative notions, then it must follow that God, in Whom 
forms exist eternally, is immanent and joined to the material world. 
Reason to which man must conform for the attainment of happiness 
indwells in man’s soul and remains there to direct thought. 


In his De Caelo, Aristotle identifies God with the self-moving 
outer-most sphere, which is animated by a soul. The planets are im- 
mortal and animated with life and activity." They possess a soul, 
because they respond to the impulse of desire aroused by the unmoved 
mover. The presupposition of movement is the capacity of being drawn 
by pure actuality which is God. Thus, both in his cosmology and his 
metaphysics we can find unmistaken evidence of divine immanence so 
characteristic of Greek thought in general. 


Divine immanence is more obvious in the teachings of the Stoics 
who transcend even the dualism of both Plato and Aristotle. For them, 
as for all Greek thinkers, the universe is a living being (G®ov) and God 
is its soul (vy tod xdop0v). The world is a living being, rational, 
animate and intelligent, not only because the divine indwells in the 
world, but also because God and the world are one in substance.” 
When we turn to the Neo-Platonists, we shall discover that, although 
the Absolute was conceived of as a remote entity, the gulf which sep- 
arated Him from the material world was bridged by intermediate beings 
which had affinity with the divine, and, by means of these, God was 
organically related with the world. He is the xav and the essence of 
everything in existence. The world is but the overflow of the perfect 
life of the Divine Spirit and the realization of divine energy. The Soul, 
which is the third principle of the divine triad, is present everywhere. 
Its emanation is the body. Although the One may be transcendent, 
therefore, it remains immanent by means of the Spirit and the Soul 
and pervades the universe. 


10 De Anima, Il, 5. 

11 De Caelo, Il, 2.285a 29. «‘O 8 odgavds Euwuxos xal Exer xivicews dex. 

12 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 142, 148 (Loeb Classical Library, Vol. II, 247, 
252). 
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However pronounced the feeling of divine transcendence is in the 
religious tradition of Judaism with its characteristic stress on God's 
sovereignty and man’s dependence, the belief in divine immanence is, 
nonetheless, equally present in the religious consciousness of the Jews. 
The Psalmist expresses the conviction in the all-pervading presence of 
God when he declares, ‘““Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? Or 
whither shall I flee from Thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
Thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, behold, Thou art there. If 
I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea; even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall 
hold me.’’’* Though Jehovah is a supreme God, yet His closeness to 
His chosen people is intimate: “I shall dwell among you and walk 
among you and I will be your God and ye shall be my people.’** “I 
dwell in the high holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.”*° The belief is that creation is the activity 
of the Spirit. “Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, they are created and 
Thou renewest the face of the earth.”"° In the Wisdom of Solomon 
the Jewish soul in its consciousness of the divine presence can say, 
“Thy incorruptible Spirit is in all things [év aaot].”"7 In Philo we 
find the Wisdom of the sophiological books of the Old Testament com- 
bined with the Stoic Logos to bridge the separation between God and 
His universe. 


In the New Testament it becomes clearer that the transcendent God 
is also an immanent God. The doctrine of the Trinity is an affirmation 
of the immanence of God. The Johannine Gospel presents the revela- 
tion of the immanence of God in the Logos Who is co-eternal with the 
Father. Here is the point where transcendence and immanence join to 
disclose the true nature of God's relationship to His universe. “He 
{Logos} was in the world and the world was made by Him.”’* God is 
transcendent in the Father, as Deus absconditus, beyond and apart from 
the world. It is by the principle of the first person of the Trinity that 
the distinctness and otherness of God is safeguarded. But God is im- 
manent in the Logos, indwelling in the world from the moment it was 
brought into being. “By Him all things were made and without Him 





18 Ps, 139:7-10. 

14 Lev. 26:12. 

15 Isaiah 57:15. 

16 Ps. 104:30. 

17 Wisdom of Solomon 12:1. 
18 John 1:30. 
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was not anything made that was made.’ God the Logos is the sus- 
taining power without which the cosmos cannot have even being and 
it is “of Him and through Him and to Him are all things.”*° “He is 
before all things and in Him [év Att@] all things consist.”** “For in 
Him [év Att@] were all things created.” 


The Logos is the eternal principle whereby God and the world are 
related to one another. It is the Logos who connects the One and the 
many and mediates between the infinite and the finite; the Logos has 
the fulness of the Godhead. The Trinitarian God is a God both tran- 
scendent and immanent: transcendence is affirmed in the Father, 
whereas immanence is ascertained in the Son or Logos. God the Father 
does not become incarnate, nor does He appear either in the form of 
a dove or tongues of fire. “No man hath seen God at any time.” 
The knowledge of God’s being lies beyond the comprehending powers 
of man, for God is infinite and surpasses human understanding in- 
finitely. Though He is remote and unknowable in His essence, yet He 
is revealed by virtue of the Logos Who is His perfect image. ‘“The only 
begotten Son, Which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him.” 

Thus God is both distant from the world in that He is infinitely 
distinct and different from the world without being separated from 
the world. He resides in the world in the person of the Logos and of 
the Spirit. Where the Logos is, there also is the Spirit, for the Logos 
sends forth the Spirit Which proceeds from the Father. The incarnate 
Logos announced that “He [Spirit} shall testify of me.”** He is for- 
ever with the Spirit Which illuminates the heart and mind of man in 
order that he might recognize and adore the presence of the Logos. 
“He shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine and shall show it 
unto you.”** The fulness of the Spirit had not come to man, until 
Pentecost. Christ was not really known until the Spirit descended to 
fill and sanctify all believers and the whole of creation. 


II 


As early as in the apologetic writing of Aristides, we have evidence 
of the Church’s belief that “the heavens and all the visible and in- 


19 Jbid. 1:3. 

20 Rom. 11:36. 
21 Col. 1:17. 
22 John 1:18. 
23 [bid. 15:26. 
24 Ibid. 16:14. 
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visible beings are contained in God; and He fills all things [ta xdvta 
mhygoi] and extends beyond all visible and invisible beings.””° Sim- 
ilarly Athenagoras witnesses to the mind of the Church, saying that 
“all things are sustained by His Spirit; His Spirit pervades all the 
world [dtjxer dv’ Ghov tod xdopov].”** St. Justin Martyr speaks of the 
immanence of the Eternal Logos of God. “The Logos was and is, 
being in everything [6 év xavti dv].”27 We also have a relevant state- 
ment from Tatian, which, however ambiguous in meaning, lends sup- 
port to the view that Divine immanence was commonly accepted in the 
early Church. The writer interprets immanence in terms of a differ- 
entiation of the Spirit: “There is a spirit in the stars, a spirit in angels, 
a spirit in plants and the waters, a spirit in men, a spirit in animals; 
but, which, though one and the same, is thus variously differentiated 
[év d& ixdoyxov xai tadtov diaqoods év ait xéxtytar].’’?8 


It is necessary to mention that Divine immanence in most cases is 
stated in relation to the incarnation of the Logos. The aim is to build 
a case for the rationality and credibility of the incarnation. If God has 
always been in the world, why is it so difficult to accept that He ap- 
peared in the form of a man and dwelt amongst men? In such a fash- 
ion St. Gregory of Nyssa, for example, argues for the incarnation: 
“Who is so infantile in mind, after viewing all things, not to believe 
that the Divine is in everything [év xavti elvat], penetrating, contain- 
ing and seated in it? If all things are in Him and He is all things, 
why be ashamed to teach that in the dispensation of the mystery, God 
was born among men, since He is believed never to have been outside 
of men?’ 


The intermediate Being relating the world with God is not inferior 
or subordinate to God, but one with Him in essence and perfection. 
The Logos is the immanent principle in the Godhead. St. Athanasius 
likewise bears witness to the Church’s conviction that it is not unbecom- 
ing, but rather most appropriate, for God Himself, though He be in- 
finite and absolute, to inhabit the finite and material world. “No part 


25 Apologia, 1, 1 (Bibliotheca Graecorum Patrum, Athens, 1955, Vol. III, 
134). 

°6 Supplicatio pro Christianis, V1 (MGP 6, 904A). 

27 Apologia, II, 10 (MGP 6, 461B). 

28 Oratio adversus Graecos, (MGP 6, 832C). This writing was produced 
after the death of St. Justin, but before the author’s break with the Church 
(172-173). Cf. J. Tixeront, A Handbook of Patrology, trans. S. A. Raemers 
(St. Louis, 1947), p. 42. 

2° Oratio Catechetica, 25 (MGP 45, 65D). Cf. also Adversus Pneumato- 
machos Macedonianos, XXII (MGP 45, 1328). 
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of creation remains empty of the Logos, for He has filled all parts 
through all things [xavta dia xdvta xexhnowxev], being united to His 
Father.’’*° He also says, “The Spirit fills every thing and through the 
Logos it is present in the midst of every thing.’** Divine omnipresence 
denotes the extension of God’s presence to all possible places. “The 
Logos is spread in all places, above, below, in depth and breadth; above 
in creation, below in the incarnation, in depth in Hades, in breadth in 
the world. Everything is filled [xexdjgwtat] with the knowledge of 
God.”? 


Like the other Greek Fathers, St. Athanasius argues for the reason- 
ableness of the incarnation on the grounds of the immanent presence of 
God in the world. In the light of the reality of God’s cosmic indwell- 
ing the incarnation becomes more of a rational, and less of a paradoxi- 
cal, event. “If the Logos of God is in the world being a body, He has 
descended into all places and into all things in particular. What won- 
der or impropriety is it, if we say that He has descended into man? 
If it were improper at all that He was in a body, then it would be im- 
proper that He indwelled in all things and illuminate and move all 
things by His providence. For the whole is a body. If it be appropriate 
that He indwell in the world and be known in every place, then it is 
appropriate that He act and appear in a human body and that it be 
illuminated by Him. For the generation of men is part of the whole.’ 


While St. Athanasius dwells on immanence in terms of the Logos, 
as a true Alexandrian would, St. Basil speaks of the immanence of 
God the Spirit. “It is to be understood that all things are filled [ta 
ndvta wAngotpeva] by the Spirit. The Spirit exists in them from all 
sides, as if flowing and pouring in them and entering and shining 
from all sides. For the Spirit of the Lord has filled [xexAjquwxe] the 
universe. The Spirit is present in all places being like God, Who 
sendeth Him, in existence and in being omnipresent and in all 
things.’’* 

St. Maximus the Confessor continuing the tradition as set forth by 
his predecessors teaches us that the Spirit resides in the world and in 
all beings within the world, particularly in man whose rational struc- 
ture is accounted for by the Spirit’s indwelling in him. “The Holy 
Spirit is not absent from any of the beings [ovSevdc dxeot: tHv Svtwv], 


80 De Incarnatione Verbi, 8 (MGP 25, 109A). 
81 Epistola ad Serapionem I, 26 (MGP 26, 592C). 
82 De Incarnatione Verbi, 16 (MGP 25, 124C). 
83 [bid., 41 (MGP 25, 168C). 

34 Contra Eunomium, V, 1 (MGP 29, 769B, 772A). 
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and especially, of those which share in reason. . . . The Holy Spirit 
plainly is in all things [év xaow éot].”* 


St. Photius, who summarizes the doctrines of the Fathers for future 
generations, writes that ‘the Divine is in everything [év xavti] both in 
operation and in essence. Self-essence [avtoovotov] is none other than 
self-operation [avroevégyeia]. It is obvious that in those beings in 
which He is present in operation [xat’ évégyevav], He is present also 
in essence [xat’ ovciav]. He operates in the sustaining and preserva- 
tion of beings; He gives essence [ovo.t] and holds together the nature 
of those things which He created.”"** St. Photius anticipates any pos- 
sible objection by pointing out that the presence of God in the world 
in His essence does not necessarily do violence to His transcendence. 
“That God is in all things is not a violation of His being above all 
things, but rather an agreement and confirmation; indeed not, but that 
God is beyond the world [t6 txég nav] does not procure a more won- 
derful change for mystical theology, then what contemplation con- 
ducted in all things [€v t@ xavti] offers.” We are told that immanence 
does not only explain the mystery of being in the finite world, but it 


also constitutes the very presupposition of mystical theology (pvota- 
ywyds Beodoyia). 


Ill 


Thus, not only does Scripture attest to the immanence of God, but 
the Greek Fathers likewise teach that God in His Spirit and Logos 
inhabits the world. There is no doubt that their particular formulation 
of this view is often reminiscent of the philosophical tenets of the 
ancient Greek thinkers. This need not detract, however, from the 
weight of their witness. We may accept it as an indication of the fact 
that the Fathers recognized eternal Truth in the Greek belief in the 
immanence of the Divine. The spermatic revelation of the Eternal 
Logos disclosed such fragments of Truth to certain minds that in the 
Divine plan served to prepare for the advent of true philosophy in the 
incarnate Logos and Wisdom of God. 


When we say that the Holy Spirit fills the world, we do not mean 
it in the same sense that water fills a bowl. The Spirit does not only 


35 Ad Thalassium, 15 (MGP 90, 297B). St. Cyril of Jerusalem states that 
the ‘Spirit penetrates every where.” Catecheses VI, 6 (MGP 33, 548A); cf. 
also St. Gregory Nazianzus, Oratio XXXI, 29 (MGP 36, 168A); St. Ambrose, 
De Spiritu Sancto 1, 7, 58 (MLP 16, 742D); St. Augustine, Epistola 
CLXXXVII, 4, 15 (MLP 33, 849). 

36 Ad Amphilochium, 65 (MGP 101, 465C). 
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fill the atmosphere and space, but rather “is in all places and fillest 
all things,” penetrating the structure of physical bodies. Divine omni- 
presence means that God in His Holy Spirit is present in every bit of 
space whether between heavenly bodies or between electrons. An in- 
finite God is by necessity an immanent God. His nature and essence 
remains unrestricted by finite beings and it is inconceivable that it is 
withdrawn in some fixed locality or space in the universe. Nuclear 
physics has revealed that energy is the primary basis of physical matter. 
What appears to the eye as an inert solid body is in reality a mass of 
active entities known as protons and electrons. Science demonstrates 
the meaning of the indwelling of the Spirit in the world. Since God 
indwells in the physical world, the world in all its material structure 
is active. Nature is activity by reason of nuclear energy in matter, 
because it is fused with the Holy Spirit. “My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.”** It is in His Spirit that God sustains the cosmos, as the 
omnipresent ground of all finite existence. “He be not far from every 
one of us, for in Him we live, and move and have our being.’’** If man 
has his being in God, then all other creation too must have its being 
sustained in God. That the remainder of the world is irrational does 
not necessarily signify that it is autonomous and self-contained. 


Thus the world is no self-running natural order, as deist views 
maintain. God is not only close to the world, but He communicates 
His nature to His creation. If the non-rational world could speak, it 
would say along with man that “we are partakers of the divine na- 
ture.”*® God imparts being (elvat) to all the world. He does this by 
a medium not outside His own Being, for no created entity has the 
power to impart to the world the qualities of the divine. Only His 
Spirit and Logos, Who are equal and co-essential to Him, can impart 
to created beings the divine characters of being, life, and mind. The 
world is no detached product manufactured and dismissed by the 
Creator. He remains united with His creation, for He is the ground 
of its very being and existence. He is the Creator Who is self- 
communicating and the act of self-communication is existence itself. 
Nature is no autonomous sphere of creation, which God has left on its 
own, nor is the supernatural a special area of existence in which God 
directly involves Himself. Regularity of events in nature should not 
make us believe that God is only a distant cause. It is not God’s special 
interference and interposition that should be called a miracle, but 


37 John 5:17. 
38 Acts 17:27, 28. 
39 IT Peter 1:4. 
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rather the consistency of His immanent providence. The scholastic 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural has multiplied, 
rather than solved, problems for Christian thinkers. ‘“‘Nature being 
but the fixed forms of the divine causality, we must say that events 
in general are at once natural in the mode of their occurrence, in that 
they come about according to rule, and supernatural in their causation, 
in that they all alike abut on that Living Will by which all things stand 
and from which they forever proceed.’’*° 


If God is omnipresent, then His essence is omnipresent, though 
not accessible to man. This is to say that in His essence He cannot be 
circumscribed by any being. He does not reside in a fixed locality and 
does not contact the material world only by secondary means. His 
nature is not coterminous with creation, but where the world is, there 
too is God in the fulness of His being. In other words, His infinite 
essence is not displaced by the extension of matter. Nor on the other 
hand is matter merely united with the divine presence in a mode of 
consubstantiation, for this would imply that the divine presence is only 
adjacent, as it were, to matter, touching and contacting it, but ex- 
cluded from the space occupied by matter. But certainly no space can 
restrict and limit the omnipresent essence of God. Not even electrons 
or protons can displace divine essence which is extended throughout 
the universe and beyond it into infinity. God is the very ground of 
activity even in an atom. He is in the very minutest particle, as the 
cause of energy and motion. 


Recent developments in physics have opened man’s mind to the 
invisible aspect of matter and lead us into believing that what appears 
to the eye as physical and material is really non-material. Perhaps 
energy is the only ground of reality in the universe and not what is 
material. If energy is activity and the Holy Spirit is the activity of 
God, there may be an essential relationship between energy and the 
Spirit. We can find the “evidence of the Holy Spirit in the physical 
sphere in just such signs of dynamic energy and activity as are indi- 
cated by modern physics. If energy is the essential basis of the whole 
material world, this to the Christian is a clear manifestation of the 
active, creative Spirit of God in the physical realm.’’** Perhaps we are 
getting closer to an understanding of the truth that God created the 
world ex nihilo, namely, not out of a pre-existing essence outside His 


40 B. P. Bowne, The Immanence of God (Boston, 1905), p. 18. 


“1 Arthur F. Smethurst, Modern Science and Christian Beliefs (New York: 
Arlington Press, 1955), p. 81. 
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being. If the creation is the work of God's activity, then His activity 
is unceasing, for were it to cease there would be no creation. 


It is legitimate to hold that the created world is God's activity 
without necessarily falling into pantheism. Besides, there is some 
truth to every heresy. God must have some relationship with creation 
which is not merely outward or tactual, but inner and organic. He does 
not set Himself apart from His creatures. “Creation and sustaining 
are not two works but one . . . God is eternally self-uttering and self- 
imparting. He does not live unto Himself. He does not dwell in His 
universe statically and self-contained. Action is His life and His life 
is everywhere. This means that the real presence is a creative presence. 
Creation is the fruit of the forthgoing.”* Not simple speculation, 
but experimental science can teach us something of the nature of the 
primordial “‘stuff’’ out of which the world is made in a way that knocks 
down the props from under materialism as a world-view and confirms 
that the Spirit is the ground of all things. 


IV 


It is when we come to the question of freedom that we are faced 
with a problem. If creation, including man, is God’s unceasing activity 
which is of His very nature, how can we account for human freedom 
and individuality? If God is ta xdvta év xGou (all in all), how can we 
say that man is a self-determined creature?** We must remember 
that here we come face to face with a paradoxical truth which leads 
us into the realm of mystery. Human freedom is unreal unless man 
is united with God. The more he unites his will with that of God 
and the more he submits and surrenders himself to Him, the more his 
freedom flourishes. Freedom originates in God; since freedom brings 
ultimate happiness it is only natural that it must come from God. 
Freedom does not lie in the making of arbitrary choices or in the re- 
jection of all authority, but rather in the discovery of the only true 
authority, God, in Whom man fulfills his purpose. It is freely choos- 
ing to do the will of God and in doing so finding happiness. God in 
His Logos and Spirit is freedom. “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is freedom.’** In the words of the incarnate Logos Who is 


42 William N. Clarke, The Christian Doctrine of God (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1909), p. 331. 

43] Cor. 15:28. 
44 II Cor. 3:17. 
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Truth we find this mystery stated thus, “Ye shall know the truth and pc 


the truth shall make you free.”** pt 
When men identify their will with the will of God, volitionally x 
speaking, they become one with the Father in the way the eternal Son ht 
is one with Him. Man and God equally will what is good and in that = 
will they enjoy the fulness of freedom. Freedom is essentially the | of 
absence of sorrow which the violation of the divine inevitably produces. 
But are we really free to choose to be free? In traditional fashion we ot 
say that man was created by God with a free will to choose between et 
good and evil. Berdyaev is involved in rash speculation by positing | in 
a “Divine Nothing” out of which both the Holy Trinity and “meonic’” th 
freedom is born.*® His aim is to solve the problem of reconciling free- 7 
dom as God's gift to man with the fact of the rise of evil resulting p 
from the use of the divine endowment. Since freedom is of God, then v 
it must be uncreated and, as such, of the Divine nature, and imparted s 


to man and not provided from some other source. But we must not 
posit freedom as a second eternal principle apart from God arising 
from a tertium quid known as nihilo. God and freedom are one in | 
their nature; God cannot be separated from His attributes. That God 
created the world ex nihilo might be another way of stating that 
created entities were produced of an essence not outside of God’s 
being. Thus freedom especially comes not from a source other than 
the Godhead itself. If freedom, however, is to be regarded as an im- 
parted quality springing directly from God, how can we account for 
individuality and avoid determinism which is implied by the view 
that all men possess the same gift of freedom by participation in the 
Divine Life? Where do we look to find the principle of differentiation 
and individuation in rational being endowed with personality? 


gam I= FF aA =| |S 


= 


Although the world is heterousios and not of the essence of God, 
we are not prevented from maintaining that creation in some in- 
scrutable way involves a self-communication of God. He willed that | 
the cosmos be created and by His infinite will and omnipotence the 
cosmos came into being. The world, as well as man, was created in the 
image of God. The Scriptures speak explicitly of man’s creation in the 
image of God in order to point out his supremacy and importance in 
the created order. The world in its totality is in the image of God in 
a less degree, but nevertheless, it is truly the image of God since it 
reflects the existence of God., e.g., His wisdom, intelligence, and omni- 


45 John 8:32. \ 


46 Nicholas Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man (London: Geoffrey Bles Ltd., 
1948), p. 25. 
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potence. It shares in being and life, both of which belong to God 
properly speaking. All other entities possess these only by participa- 
tion in the Divine. In some way, which remains unfathomable to 
human understanding, God communicates these qualities to the created 
order. This holds true especially in reference to the intelligent nature 
of man. 


When we say that we believe that in God “we live, move, and have 
our being,” we are not uttering a figurative expression. All created 
entities exist within the Divine, since God is all-embracing. Without 
implying any pantheistic notion, we must remember that all things draw 
their existence from God, both as their origin and subsistent ground. 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” From no 
preexisting substance outside of God did God create the world. This is 
what it means when we say God created ex nihilo. There was no as- 
sence apart from Himself from which the world was created. 


Man is in the image of God not as the reflection of a man in the 
mirror is the similitude of the real man. Man is other than God, but 
he remains ‘‘in God.” Man’s relation to God is neither to be compared 
with man’s relation to another man. Both man and God are personali- 
ties but not in the same sense that two men are personalities in their 
mutual relationship. Man stands in relation to God in an inner sense. 
They are two distinct entities, but one originates from the other and 
subsists in the other. Their relationship cannot be external. It is God 
Who is always communicating Himself to man. God is within man 
rendering him capable of functioning as man. 


This is not to say that man is devoid of free will and moral respon- 
sibility. We do not make man free by positing him as an heterousios 
and independent being. He can be “in God” and yet be free and re- 
sponsible for his moral choices. We do not deprive him of responsi- 
bility when we interpret his relationship to God as inner and organic. 
He is free to reject the Divine will although he is ‘in God.” He is 
free to comply to the dictates of Satan and yet be “in God.” Man is 
always “in God” irrespective of moral standing. Even Satan is ‘‘in 
God.”” To deny it would be tantamount to holding to an ontological 
dualism. Only a moral dualism is acceptable. It is a paradoxical and 
an unfathomable verity how a moral dualism can arise out of an onto- 
logical monism. 


God from all eternity has been “‘all in all.” To create beings which 
exist apart from Himself is not to deny this. The being of God em- 
braces all things visible and invisible. He wills not what His omni- 
potence can do, but what His wisdom dictates. In His love and wis- 
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dom God made man like unto Himself, namely, another god destined 
to partake of Divine blessedness. With the emergence of man, there- 
fore, in the evolutionary process of creation, God brought into being a 


personality. It is this which sets him over all the created realm as 
God's crowning creation. 


Personality lies in man’s power of self-determination. He does 
not submit to natural law by instinct, as do other created beings. He 
attains his end by freely conforming to the law of the Creator. He is 
free to violate it and in the act of violation he begins to lose his free- 
dom. Freedom rises from the intellect. It is no distinct entity in itself. 
Where there is intellect there is freedom. Conversely, where freedom 
flourishes in obedience to the law of the Eternal Mind, there the in- 
tellect flowers evermore gloriously. The two go together hand in hand. 
The mind darkened by transgression forfeits its freedom. Falsehood 
and error deprive the mind of its power. Truth, which involves man 
in obedience to God, strengthens the intellect and increases its free- 
dom. The truth makes the soul free and God-like, whereas error robs 
it of its freedom and likens man to the irrational animal. 


The creation of personality is by and large an inscrutable mystery. 
Otherwise, pantheism and dualism are the only two alternatives. They 
are the results of any attempt to find a rational understanding of crea- 
tion. If God is incomprehensible in His ultimate being, then man, who 
is in His image and likeness, also surpasses the powers of intelligence. 
Man is, therefore, not wholly other than God. The mystery of human 
personality is not liable to any analysis which leads to a discursive un- 
derstanding of it. Personality, like being and life, is a self-impartation 
of the Creator. The self-determining ego of each particular individual 
is a distinct “‘self’’ from the Creator and from another “‘self” but it 
remains organically related with God. The Divine Personality is 
stamped upon the crowning creation without any identification of the 
Divine and the human personality. It is by reason of their common 
likeness that God and man can communicate one with another. But it 
is God that communicates first to man, for man’s personal and rational 
nature is a self-communication of God that begins with the Divine 
Infusion and extends into eternity. 
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- 


does ' : ; 

He It is a platitude to remark that Western’ culture is passing through 
Je is a period of crisis. It is being shaken to its very foundations. To the 
foes. few with perception the dilemma is not merely economic or ideological, 


self. but spiritual and decisively implicating the very character and direction 


dem of its life which hangs precariously at the obfuscated periphery of obliv- 
> des ion. To attribute its distress to anything less than a perversion of the 
and. | Spiritual life would be grossly superficial. The chief instrument and, 
100d | «as it were, the culprit, since the advent of the West's definitive attitude, 
ana has been cognition. However, it would be a grave inaccuracy simply 
free. | to attribute the situation to a series of logical fallacies or even to an 
robs | excessive use of that powerful faculty; rather, it is in the very distorted 


understanding the Occident proffers concerning the constitution and 
function of reason, that is, the manner in which it wrenched reason 
tery. | from the Christian life-experience, out from its connatural abode with 


They | Revelation, and consequently, making of it a hypostasis while coinci- 
awd dentally setting ‘faith’ at large: sometimes in conspicuous opposition 
who | to reason, sometimes in convivial duality, sometimes in parasitic con- 
wens sanguinity. Reason or cognition has thus become and must remain, 
_— as long as Western man’s outlook persists, the unwitting arbiter of 
pred | reality. 
jual The entire history of ideas in the West has been a sequence of 
eh incidents in which reason has been the central issue. With Mediaeval 
y is 
the 7 — — — ; i 
1 The expression ‘“Western”’ or ““West”’ indicates something spiritual, ethical, 
wae intellectual, and economic, and does not refer to a necessary geographic area. 
it it | Rather “Western” or “West” implicates that life and vision which by its associa- 
onal | tion with the Roman Empire, Greek humanism and Christianity, possesses a 
vine juridical, rationalistic, puritanical temperament and as a result may be char- 
acterized by a peculiar materialism, duality of truth, a neurotic quest for “‘ob- 
jectivity” and an gy of the cosmos from within it; it has a tendency to 
secularize the sacred, to think of God as expendable, and is beset with a host 
of antinomies: authority/freedom, law/spirit, individual/collective, mind/emo- 





tion, etc. See A Monument to Saint Augustine (symposium), pp. 123-150; 
Gregory Dix, The Jew and The Greek, p. 10 ff.; Walter Schubart, Russia and 
} Western Man, chaps. 4, 10, 13; A. E. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of 
Modern Physical Science, chap. 1; A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
World, chap. 1; J. H. Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind, chap. 1. 
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Scholasticism, reason became the equivalent of Déalectics and in the 
syntheis powerfully articulated in the Summa Theologica of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, ‘‘faith’ and “reason” felt themselves drawn apart.? 
With the dissolution of the Schools and the new influx of Greek 
thought, the Renaissance found the primary and increasing problem to 
be the adjustment of the new attitudes and ideas to the traditional 
conception of human destiny represented by the Mediaeval synthesis. 
By the seventeenth century faith and reason were irretrievably separated, 
and from the middle of the eighteenth century the very possibility of 
any adjustment with traditional values came vividly into question; and 
in the following century most thinkers refused to consider any recon- 
ciliation between the ‘“‘new perspective” and the Mediaeval synthesis, 
precisely on the grounds that reason was now impervious to its previous 
associations with the “faith” and of the “Dark Ages.” The great 
irony was palpable: the very tool employed so energetically by the 
Middle Ages passed unscathed into the arms of its enemies and utilized 
with masterful exactness to reconstitute the ideals of Western culture 
on radically secular and humanistic grounds; and furthermore, to re- 
move the sacrosanct borders of religion and its mysteries as to make 
it accessible to the scrutiny of reason and thus to reinterpret the basic 
symbols of Western Christianity in such a way as to render them ex- 
pressive of the new cosmology and “fully relevant to the predicaments 
of modern man.’* 


But it was discovered at the beginning of this century that the era- 
dication of the Mediaeval tradition had proved disastrous. Surely, 
human life became less of a burden, more pleasant, but as Whitehead 
observed, life had lost its substance, its flesh, its virility, beauty and 
simplicity, starving at the door of “irreducible and stubborn facts.” 
The mind which had sought Utopia had slipped further into “the 
abyss of skepticism,” ignorance and anguish. Reason had failed. It 
was reason that once felt mighty, that according to Kant, had found 
the path of illimitable knowledge and was now given to the frighten- 
ing realization that it had only succeeded in entrenching itself in a 


2 Of course the complete severance did not occur until the triumph of 
Nominalism, but when Thomas Aquinas made faith and reason ‘formal y dis- 
tinct,” he began a process that could not be arrested. A systematic exposition 
of the Thomist attitude is to be found in Gilson’s The Spirit of Mediaeval 
Philosophy. He writes: “I call Christian, every philosophy which, although 
keeping the two orders formally distinct, nevertheless considers the Christian 
revelation as an indispensable auxiliary to reason” (p. 37). 

8 See H. D. Aiken, The Age of Ideology (Mentor Books), his excellent in- 
troduction to the subject of the nineteenth century philosophers, pages 13-26. 
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labyrinth from which there was apparently no escape. It was a reason 
that once felt confident, divine, able to comprehend the universe with 
a thrust of its categories which suddenly finds itself sprawled at the 
foot of Being like the child who rode with great fury with his scooter 
around the corner only to meet an oak tree. 


Throughout the centuries following the inception of the modern 
illusion, Western man was haunted by ‘‘the dream of a universal science 
which manifesting the solidarity of the parts of the whole, also ad- 
mitted a universal power: it was a dream ‘dreamed by reason,’”’ but 
sobs Valery, ‘‘like all dreams it has been hollow.” Simone De Beauvoir 
concurs: “For a scientist who would aspire to know everything about 
a phenomenon would dissolve it within the totality; and a man who 
would aspire to act upon the totality of the Universe would see the 
meaning of all action vanish.”* Indeed, reason by our century was 
exhausted and cynical, clinging to the insatiable appetite of its progeny, 
and Western man was lost in the horrible panorama of his own de- 
signs, swallowed, the errand-boy of his own mechanical creations. God, 
as the centrifugal cultural fact was long dead, as Nietzsche’s tortured 
spirit moaned. Reason, divorced from Revelation, Life, Being, gazed 
upon dead truth, sterile, abstract, no longer springing from the depths 
of Christian Life. Reason had not Paradosis, no Scripture, no theology, 
nothing but the universal and incessant search for certitude and naught 
for its reward but the epistemological frustration, the taunting seduct- 
ress of man’s purpose. Many years ago Tennyson wrote: 


“Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Thou canst not prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou are both in one; 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art immortal, no, 
Nor yet that thou art mortal — nay, my son. 
Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worth proving can be proven; 
Nor yet disprove: wherefore if thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
Cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith!” 


The Ancient Sage, not unlike our contemporary pundit, Herr Vaihinger, 
suggests: “Wir mussen ‘Als-Ob’ leben.” Yet, to what kind of faith 


4§. DeBeauvoir, The Ethics of Ambiguity, p. 121. 
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must we cling and what is the form which manifests the “sunnier side 
of doubt” ? 


Initially, during the early centuries of Christianity, faith was not 
equated with the absence of knowledge, nor even with imperfect 
prolegomena to it, but testimonium Spiritus sancti internum. It did not 
mean a sacrificium intellectus because Revelation gua Authority or “in- 
tellectual assent” was an innovation of the Scholastic tradition. Faith 
or Revelation was now a corpus of religious truths or as Gilson in his 
Saint Augustine characterizes faith and reason: the latter has pene- 
trated “the nature of the object whereas faith merely lays hold of it 
without understanding.” Reason is a higher way of knowledge than 
faith. The Schoolmen viewed faith as submission to the communica- 
tion of scientific truths and ignored its primitive and patristic connota- 
tion as the personal self-communication of Deity, the magnificent en- 
counter with the Trinity itself. 


The period of the Fathers is the natural sequel in a series of events 
which originated in the Old Testament, and in fact, there is not a 
teaching in the Patristic era, among the Orthodox, that can not be 
found, at least germinally, in Old Testament, the time of Jesus and 
His followers, Paul, the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, and not an 
issue which is not conditioned and regulated by the Christian Revela- 
tion. Thus, Revelation and Reason were more than compatible. The- 
ology and philosophy were both “sciences,” though not theoretical ex- 
planations of Reality, but “‘rational forms” of Truth. The theological 
and philosophical products of rationality were but deductions from the 
primordial esse of the religious experience in relation to which all 
words and thoughts were but congealed moments. They were but logi- 
cal projections of supra-logical origin, or as Father Bulgakov used to 
say, ‘the best possible construction of what in reality can not be held 
in concepts.” The criterion of Truth, therefore, is not to be sought, 
as in the case of science, mathematics and logic, ‘in the consistency of 
thought with itself, the formally immanent criterion,” but in the 
existential substratum. Thus, in speaking of judgments or proposi- 
tions, the Fathers kept in mind not first their logicity, but the living 
truth of the life-experience beneath them. 


The Fathers, then, thought and lived only in terms of the Divine- 
human encounter and the force of their intellectual life emanated from 
the Spirit of Christ which they believed was given to them. Theirs was 
an experience which excluded the very possibility of any opposition or 
division between “faith” and “reason,” for “faith” was not interpreted 
in exclusively subjective and psychological terms and “reason” was not 
seen as an autonomous element seeking “objectivity.” Their knowledge 
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of God, as it was with the prophets before them, was not something 
discursive, but an interior experience (yada’),° divine enlightenment, 
spiritual, a gnosis.’ It was evident that “the world by wisdom know 
not (ouk egno) God." 


In his Dialogue with Trypho, Justin regularly commends his read- 
ers to “hear the Logos,” the universal principle of the cosmos.* Clement 
of Alexandria speaks of “our gnosis and our spiritual gardens” who is 
“our Saviour Himself.’® Origen, according to Daniélou, traditionally 
considered a rationalist, had as his “real aim . . . first and foremost to 
give life a meaning [Christ} and not to seek truth by speculation.”’”° 
Before the Fall, Athanasius tells us, man possessed the knowledge 
(gnosis) of God in virtue of fellowship with the Creator, but in re- 
jecting Him man would have rushed into madness had not God made 
“additional provision by sending to him the law, the prophets, and 
also, the works of the heavens.” But he denied even these and he 


5 See P. Heinisch, Theology of the Old Testament, p. 29; and Kittel writes 
in his Theologisches W érterbucher zum Neuen Testament (EB: AT), p. 697: 
“Das Erkennen ist im AT also mehr als eine Weise des Héren den als eine 
Weise des verstanden . . .” 


6 The word gnosis means ‘‘to be become acquainted with” and is used in the 
New Testament as the knowledge of God and Christ and of the things relating 
to them or proceeding from them... (J. H. Thayer, A Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament, pp. 117-118). In the Theologisches W értbucher, Kittel 
writes: “In der altchristliche . . . vulgare Sprachgebrauch . . . Erkenntnisbegriff 
nicht entsteht . . .”, op. cit., p. 702; and Ferdinand Baur (Die Christliche Gno- 
sis, p. 92) says concerning gnosis: “Das es im allgemeinen eine hdhere Erkenn- 
tniss, ein geistigeres Wissen . . . Die gnosis hat . . . als Christ das klare und 
entschiedene Bewusst gewonnen hat, das die Gétter des heidenischen Glaubens 
nicht nur keine Gétter sind, sondern iiberhaupt keine wahre Realitit haben . . .” 


7 Saint Paul uses gvosis in two senses: as referring to the theosophical per- 
version of infidels and heretics (e.g., I Cor. viii, 1 ff.), and for the Lasuliiee 
of God and spiritual things (e.g., I Cor. i, 21). Writes Baur of Paul’s use of 
the word: “. .. is gewiss nicht zufallig das der Apostel hier (I Corinther) das 
wort ‘gnosis’ wiederholt. Man sieht wohl die Bedeutung, die es hier hat, ist 
keine neue ungewohnliche, sondern eine bereits in hen allgemein Sprachge- 
brauch ubergegangene . . .” (Die Christliche Gnosis, p. 91); and Kittel says: 
“. . . das die Erkenntnesse das einen Gottes nicht als theoretisch-spekulative . . . 
das dies Erkennen Gottes sine Gnadewahl ist . . .” (but he denies that it is a 
“mystisches Verhaltnis zu Gott,” which we dispute), Theol. Worth., p. 709. 


8 Dial. Trypho, 2, 4, 7 (T. B. Fells, ed., The Fathers of the Church). 


® Stromateis, V1, 14 (Roberts and Donaldson, ed., Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, vol. 4-5). 


10 J. Daniélou, Origen, p. 73. 
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could be saved only by ‘the Image Himself.’"* Gregory Nazianzus 


se 
proclaims the barrier to “the delicate and sublime subject’’ of God, O 
which implicates all knowing, to be moral and spiritual, not intellec- O 
tual and metaphysical;’? and Saint Gregory of Nyssa, usually slan- th 
dered as a Platonic Idealist, admonishes his listeners to “neglect the di 
Platonic chariot” whenever it obscures truth.’* Saint Augustine, equally dc 
as speculative, consistently refers to divine illumination as the conditio is 
sine qua non of all knowing.** And lastly, consider Dionysius, the cc 
Areopagite, asserting the “godlike” quality of human reason, but be- pe 
cause of Him “‘shining upon every mind, above, around and in the fg 
world, from Its fullness and renewing their [men} whole mental be 


powers and embracing them all by Its overshadowing . . .”"* “ 


The Fathers viewed knowledge, whether “‘of sensible, intellectual 
or divine natures,” as given and given preéminently in the Incarnation; S 
and relatedly, they saw all “secular” philosophies as having completed 


their efforts and certainly would have interpreted all subsequent philos- - 
ophies as supernumerary, vainless, and presumptuous attempts to super- fs 
g 
11 Migne, Patrologie (vol. 2), Oratio De Incarnatione Verbi, 13. The belief . 
of Saint Athanasius that the Incarnation alone brings the knowledge (guosis) if 
of the true and living God is not to be construed as anticipating the Fideism of r 
Karl Barth. The latter assumes as a fundamental premise that no knowledge of Oo 
God exists in the world, except in the hearts of regenerate Christians and sup- lj 
poses that rational knowledge is limited to the bequests of sense-experience. 
The issue lies in his doctrine of ‘‘no point of contact” (Anknupfungspunkt) f 
between God and human consciousness. As a result of the Fall, man once ad 
imaginem et simulitudem is now essentially corrput and mente alienti, a term 
he borrows from Calvin. Athanasius would agree that without the knowledge I 
of God, man would become insane and that Christ is indispensable for a knowl- a 
edge of Him, but in a careful study of his Contra Arianos (in Migne, sec. 59) ¥ 
and De Incarnatione (Migne, 11-15) there is nothing resembling Dr. Barth’s no- 
tion of “one Revelation,’ by which he means “‘there is only one revelation: the t 


historical revelation: the historical revelation in Christ.’’ Barth means that no 
objective knowledge (rational) is possible, which betrays his specifically West- 
ern approach to the problem. See Barth’s Dogmatics (vol. 3, 107-141) and 
in Revelation (symposium); and Brunner’s Revelation and Reason, pp. 58-79. 
The Saint likewise refuses to acknowledge that without the Incarnation we can 
know God, but Knowledge as a revitalizing, animating experience. The Incar- 
nation acts as the condition for a living experience of God, but God has always 
made some provision for a knowledge of Himself. 

12 See The First Theological Oration (introduction) and F. X. Portmann’s 
explanation of Saint Gregory's “Lichttheologie” in his Die gottliche Paidagogia, 
pp. 13-38. 

18 De Anima et Resurrect. (Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, p. 439). 

14 See Confessions (bk. 7) and The Teacher (Anc. Christ. Writers, 18). 

15 Div. Nom., p. 39 (J. Martin, trans.). 
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sede the finality of the Revelation of God in the flesh. A contemporary 
Orthodox theologian, Father Eusebius Stephanou, in his article, “An 
Orthodox Approach to Christian Philosophy,” in a patristic analysis of 
the modern attitude towards philosophy, writes that it is no “secular 
discipline,” because it is a “divine domain of inquiry’”’ and the Church 
does not invest “any outside philosophy with sanctity.” “Christianity 
is philsophically self-sufficient.’”” The Fathers were convinced of Christ’s 
comprehensive mission and it would be, even from a purely historical 
point-of-view, erroneous “to pretend that the Fathers expressed the 
faith of the Church in a conditional language of current philosophy,” 
because, as Saint Gregory of Nyssa envisioned, the Christian life is one 
“adorned with reason and wisdom and all godly blessings.” 


The Reformers of the sixteenth century were displeased with ‘‘the 
Schoolmen’s cavil” and attempted a return to pristine Christianity, but 
while disavowing the Mediaeval Fides, they substituted the equally 
innocuous Fiducia, which only emphasized the cleavage between faith 
and reason, placing unwarranted stress on the subjective aspect of reli- 
gion. Luther did so by his vehement excoriation of reason: “Reason 
is contrary to faith,” he wrote in 1536, ‘‘and one ought to let it be; 
in believers it ought to be killed and buried. You must abandon your 
reason, know nothing of it, annihilate to itself, for it is the born enemy 
of faith.” For Luther, faith was a feeling of trust, individual, unintel- 
ligible. It was a lesson about faith and reason the West has not 
forgotten. 


For the Middle Ages consummated by the Reformation, the West 
learned the meaning of faith and reason and of their separateness 
and that with which all subsequent thought has uncritically begun. They 
were no longer dimensions of the Christian life-experience, unamenable 
to abstract definition and vivisection, but in modernity they are the 
central questions in the verification of human knowledge. The ad- 
vocates of faith appealed to it as the media of selfhood and escape 
from the strictures of its antithesis; and the champions of reason, fear- 
ful of the consequences of faith’s subjectivity as the death of the new 
science, fled with Faustian ambition to Nature's certain bounty. There 
could be no reconciliation because the West would not return to a 
phase of its experience which it identified with an obsolete world-view 
it had centuries before repudiated, that is, not to Christianity which 
it thought could not prove compatible with new symbols and values. 
Moreover, Christianity was considered no longer capable of expressing 
public, objective truth, while the sciences were making progress un- 
precedented in the history of mankind. 
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At first, Western man was far too interested in the disposal of the 
Mediaeval perspective and the prosecution of new ideas and ideals to 
consider seriously what the presence of God would do to the coherence 
of its teachings; but with the new cosmology which followed the mur- 
der of traditional metaphysics, it became ever apparent that the idea 
of God was not consistent with the new system, and, therefore, the 
idea needed either revision or negation. The new wisdom was self- 
enclosed and natural laws could well do without Deity and Providence, 
ergo, the conventional argumentum for His Existence had to be de- 
cisively crushed even though Voltaire had banished Him from the 
“natural order.”” The work was discharged by David Hume and Im- 
manuel Kant and at this moment the idea of God as a certain “fact” 
of Western civilization ceased to exist. God as a reality in Western 
life disappeared despite the melancholy refrains of the Te Deum issu- 
ing from monastery walls. 


The Deity rejected, it must be understood, was not the Trinity. He 
had not been in question, for He was indisputably beyond the scope of 
reason — a matter which the Scholastics and Reformers had settled; 
and the philosophical disposition of modernity made it impossible for 
it to grasp that Trinity was intrinsic to the very notion of God. It re- 
nounced the Actus Purus of Thomas, the Natura of Spinoza, the Deus 
Absconditus of Voltaire, the Absolute of Hegel. In a sense, we must 
be grateful to modernity for ending the blasphemy of a Descartes who 
required the services of God to set his mechanical world in motion; 
or a Berkeley who would use Him to insure human perception; or a 
Kant who would utilize God as an adjunct to support his axiology. 


It was the rise of the new sciences at the turn of our century which 
compelled the West to examine an issue which it had believed dis- 
carded. Not, indeed, in the spirit of religious devotion but studies in 
history, human societies and cultures and the psyche had resurrected 
the idea of God. He was met as an episode in the life of ancient and 
primitive peoples, as a general sociological event, a taciturn instinct, 
a symbol deeply rooted in the subconscious. The new discoveries re- 
generated the fervor of the partisans of religion, those who had per- 
severed the program; and a new interest in theology, supported by the 
philosophy and psychology of religion, appeared, and some like the 
Neo-Thomists even claimed openly that theology held the rank of a 
science. The jubilation, however, provoked the rationalist sensitivity of 
the Hegelians who readily saw that a return to any fundamental of 
Christianity was uncongenial to their historical dialectic.**® With the 


16 For example, Feuerbach’s, The Essence of Christianity in which all state- 
ments about God were translated into statements about man. 
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he emergence of Neo-Empiricism, the Hegelians of the Right and Left, 
to a strange trio to say the least, joined forces to oppose the revival. Yet, 
ce the religious spirit was not to be denied and the adversaries entered 
| into a dangerous pact.’ 


lea The compromise led the religious movement into another entangle- 
he ment which engendered a mentality contrary to the original impetus 
lf- and a dimunition of its essential significance: it became after the turn 
of the century “the social Gospel.” Fortunately, the alarm of such men 
“a as William James and Rudolph Otto put a stop to the fresh declination 
ay and sought to establish religion on sure “‘non-rational’” principles. 
we Theology and religion, though never admitted to the select circle of the 
- sciences, experienced an elevation unknown to them since the time of 
_ Cambridge Platonism. Yet, the variation, either Christian or Trini- 
wad tarian, was unable to restore the right relation of faith and reason. The 

destruction of centuries was demonstrably stronger than even a decla- 
He ration of reason itself. Indeed, how could it? Did the new evidence 
of that the rebellion against “God” and religion had gone too far 
ed; convince the Western mind to retrace its steps and once again embrace 
for the Christian Revelation? What had the new truth about the religious 
> experience actually proved? Had it dispelled the ancient terrors of 
Pus hate, war, superstition, fear? Or had man arrived at the certitude of 
ust his knowledge? Besides, there was no need to engage an anachronism; 
‘ho physical science and the courage of man would usher in a “brave new 
on; 


> world.” 


sis It was Nietzsche in the last century — although the problem was 
not perfectly in focus — who incisively condemned the West for her 

ich lack of spirituality, for her shallow hopes, and he did so in the teeth 
lis- of the spectacular advances of science and technology: all the material 
in improvements of our time elicited in him nothing but disgust. Only 
ted one thing mattered and it was incomprehensible that anyone could have 
ind the heart for any other fact: Gott ist tot! Nietzsche prophetically en- 
act, visaged himself a madman: to have lost God entails madness and when 
re- mankind is aware of His Death, the shock will send it into universal 
val madness. In Die Fréliche Wissenschaft, he invents a parable, The 
the Madman: 

the ‘Have you not heard of that madman who lit a lantern in 
‘ ¢ the bright morning hours, ran to the market-place and cried in- 

- cessantly, I seek God! I seek God! As many of those who did 
the 


17 It is to the credit of Catholic philosophers, with a few exceptions, that 
ate- they refused to compromise with the Zestgeist. They knew any concession would 
mean the extinction of their own rationalism. 
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not believe in God were standing around just then, he provoked 
laughter. Why did he get lost? said one. Or is he hiding? Is 
he afraid of us? Has he gone on a voyage? or emigrated? Thus 
they yelled and laughed. The madman jumped into their midst 
and pierced them with his glances. Where is God? he cried. I 
shall tell you. We have killed him — you and I. All of us are 
his murderers. But how have we done this? How were we able 
to drink up the sea? Who gave us the sponge to wipe away the 
entire horizon? Whither is it moving now? Whither are we 
moving now? Away from all suns? Are we not straying as 
through an infinite nothing? Do we not feel the breath of empty 
space? Has it not become colder? Is not night and more night 
coming on all the while? ... GOD IS DEAD! GOD REMAINS 
DEAD! And we killed him . . . what was holiest and most 
powerful of all that the world has yet owned has bled to death 
under our knives. Who will wipe the blood off us? . . . I come 
too early, he said then; my time is not yet come. This tremen- 
dous event is still on its way . . . it has not yet reached the ears 
of men... This deed is still more distant from them than the 
most distant stars — and yet they have done it themselves! — 
It has been related further that on that same day the madman 
entered divers churches and sang his reguium aeternam deo.”* 


God is the ineluctable first principle of all thought and existence. 
Nietzsche admitted with Dostoyevsky that if God did not exist any- 
thing is permissible. The death of God would threaten human life 
with complete loss of direction and he therefore stigmatized our age 
as “nihilistic.” 


SPRING VALLEY, ILLINOIS 


18 Taken from W. Kaufman's Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, Anti- 
christ, p. 81. 
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BORIS PASTERNAK’S PROTEST AND AFFIRMATION 
By GEORGE A. PANICHAS 


“We have all become people according to the measure in 
which we have loved people and have had occasion for loving.” 
(B. L. PASTERNAK, Safe Conduct) 


From the very moment that the Royal Swedish Academy selected 
Boris Pasternak to receive the Nobel Prize for Literature, his name 
has been utilized as a kind of battle slogan by some literary warriors 
who would exploit art as a weapon in the ideological warfare of the 
East and West. The consequence of all this has been the lingering 
tendency in many circles to categorize Pasternak as a political novelist 
and his acclaimed work, Doctor Zhivago, as the most noteworthy 
political novel of the twentieth century. However, critics and criticism 
of this sort can be well pardoned for such thinking, in the light of the 
extreme political consciousness that has characterized almost all facets 
of life and thought, including the arts and letters, especially since the 
end of World War II. Yet, it cannot be denied that it is one of the 
great misfortunes of modern times that ideological labels, classifica- 
tions, creeds, and in short, the dogmatics of politics, have been applied, 
indiscriminately at times, to artists and their works. It is especially 
unfortunate, indeed, when works of art that are of philosophical sig- 
nificance and at the same time a stirring Christian testament of man’s 
spiritual meaning and nobility, become confused with the narrow and 
stringent partisanship of political power struggles and skirmishes. 


Doctor Zhivago, of course, is Pasternak’s first novel, and it is not 
unusual to see that the poet sometimes finds it difficult to be at home 
in prose. Boris Pasternak has through the years built up an excellent 
reputation in Russia as a poet; he has especially captured the imagina- 
tion of Russian youth, and it is said that even Stalin was a little in awe 
of Pasternak. In addition to his work as a poet, he has also been a 
translator of Verlaine, Goethe, Kleist, Rilke, Shelley, and Shakespeare, 
and this too has made him a notable figure in the Russian literary 
world. In fact, a reading of Doctor Zhivago brings out in places an 
acute Shakespearean sense of tragedy. Doctor Zhivago, thus, is not 
only a modern Hamlet desperately caught in the web of circumstances, 
but also a modern Lear who is a tragic witness to the savage conflict 
between the old and the new. Pasternak, in short, deals with the 
“accursed questions” of life and love, good and evil, freedom and 
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slavery, belief and disbelief, spirit and matter. In Doctor Zhivago 
Pasternak is not writing only of the politics of modern times, or even 
of Russia and the Russians in particular; rather, in the great tradition 
of Turgeniev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and Chekhov — one might even 
add the name of Berdyaev — he is relentlessly probing the universal 
issues and problems of life. “It is not the clash of generations or 
classes,’” writes the Russian poet and critic Vladimir Markov, “but that 
of eternal truth vs. false ideals which forms the central interest of 
the novel.’”* 


Pasternak’s message to man is without doubt the result of his 
earnest search for truth, his devotion to the freedom of the artist, his 
unwavering belief in the greatness of man. Above all else, his message 
and meaning must be understood in the light of its Christian humility 
and simplicity. Unlike such modern artists as André Gide, Marcel 
Proust, James Joyce, and D. H. Lawrence, Pasternak has developed a 
creed of art that finds ultimate truth in Christ and in the Gospels. 
Pasternak’s concept of love, then, is complete precisely because it must 
be understood and seen in the unity that is found in Christ. Nikolai 
Nikolaievich, a former priest, unfrocked at his own request, and the 
uncle of Yura Zhivago, underscores this theme early in the book when 
he says: “ ‘Gregariousness is always the refuge of mediocrities, whether 
they swear by Soloviev or Kant or Marx. Only individuals seek the 
truth, and they shun those whose sole concern is not the truth. How 
many things in the world deserve our loyalty? Very few indeed. I 
think one should be loyal to immortality, which is another word for 
life, a stronger word for it. One must be true to immortality — true 
to Christ!’ ’’* 


That Boris Pasternak as an artist has managed to survive the terrors 
and ordeals of the Soviet world since its inception is truly miraculous 
when one considers the inevitable fate of the creator-artist in the Marx- 


1 Vladimir Markov, ‘Notes on Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago,” The Russian 
Review (January, 1959), p. 14. 

2 See Nichola Chiaromonte, “Pasternak’s Message,” Partisan Review (Win- 
ter, 1958), pp. 127-134. “The final point of Pasternak’s vision is the message 
of Christ, and what Christ means to him is absolute faith in man’s innerness 
and freedom” (p. 133). See also Nichola Chiaromonte, ‘Doctor Zhivago and 
Modern Sensibility,” Dissent (Winter, 1959), pp. 35-44. 

3 Boris Pasternak, Doctor Zhivago, trans. Max Hayward and Manya Harari; 
“The Poems of Yurii Zhivago,” trans. Bernard Guilbert Guerney (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1958), p. 9. 

The first edition of Doctor Zhivago appeared in Italy in 1957, and was pub- 
lished by Signor Gian Giacomo Feltrinelli, to whom Pasternak had sold the 
translation rights after Soviet authorities refused publication. 
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ist system. Yet, during most of his life, Pasternak has lived and worked 
in his native Russia; and he has found strength in the Russian land and 
countryside, in the Russian people; and it is basically his vigorous and 
genuine devotion to the land and its people that prompted him to 
reject the Nobel Prize rather than live in exile. Russia, it seems, has 
nurtured not only Pasternak, but his art as well. Born in Moscow in 
1890, the eldest son of Leonid Pasternak, a celebrated painter of Rilke, 
Rachmaninoff, and Lenin, and Rosa Kaufman-Pasternak, a concert 
pianist, young Boris was exposed to unique influences and figures that 
influenced him immeasurably.* As a youngster Boris reacted to life 
with a sensitivity and curiosity that has parallels in the young lives 
of other great poets and writers. Botany “appeared as his first passion.” 
Later the great musician and family friend, Scriabin, with his “incom- 
municable music,” hauntingly inspired the young Pasternak, who would 
run “along the dark Myasnitzkaya to make him come back or see him 
just once more.’”® 


Pasternak’s love for music was great indeed, but since he did not 
possess the “‘absolute pitch,” he turned to the study of law at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. However, neither did law appeal to him, and he 
abandoned it and went to study philosophy in Germany at the Uni- 
versity of Marburg under the neo-Kantian scholar, Hermann Cohen, 
who strongly influenced Pasternak’s thought and idealism in the early 
stages. Later, when he traveled to Italy, and as a result of his ac- 
quaintance with Italian art, he gained ‘a sense of the tangible unity 
of our culture.” “I came to understand,” writes Pasternak in his auto- 
biographical sketch, “that the Bible is not so much a book with a 
hard and fast text, as the notebook of humanity, and also what is 
the nature of everything eternal.”® In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that though Pasternak came from a highly cultured Jewish 
family background, he was unable to accept Professor Cohen's loyalty 
to their common Judaic heritage and tradition. This point-of-view is 
clearly delineated by Pasternak in a significant passage in Doctor 
Zhivago: 

“It’s so strange that these people who once liberated man- 
kind from the yoke of idolatry, and so many of whom now 


4 For an excellent biographical appreciation of Pasternak’s life and his place 
in contemporary Russia, see Victor S. Frank, ‘““The Meddlesome Poet: Boris 
Pasternak’s Rise to Greatness,” The Dublin Review (Spring, 1958), pp. 49-58. 

5 Boris Pasternak, Safe Conduct: An Autobiography and Other Writings, 
trans. Beatrice Scott, Robert Payne, Babette Deutsch, and C. M. Bowra (New 
York: New Directions Books, 1958), p. 18. 


® Safe Conduct, p. 101. 
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devote themselves to its liberation from injustice, should be 
incapable of liberating themselves from their loyalty to an 
obsolete, antediluvian identity that has lost all meaning, that 
they should not rise above themselves and dissolve among all 
the rest whose religion they have founded and who would be 
so close to them, if they knew them better.’’? 


It is quite apparent that Boris Pasternak was inherently and tem- 
peramentally an artist, not a lawyer or philosopher. Early in his life 
he became involved with avant-garde literary groups and had a very 
brief encounter in 1912 with Futurism, a literary movement in Russia 
which called for a repudiation of the older culture and past heritage, 
which experimented with language, rhyme, and metrics, and which 
found keen interest in the realities of modern life. Among the leaders 
of this movement we find Velemir Khlebnikov, Alexey Kruchonykh, 
David Burlyuk, and Vladimir Mayakovski. A leading poet of the 
Russian Revolution, and a passionate defender of the Bolshevist cause, 
Mayakovski as a man and artist had a strange, unusual magnetism 
that was felt by Pasternak, who, though he worshipped him as a 
friend, was quite removed from the former's politics. Pasternak’s de- 
scription of Mayakovski and his tragic suicide in April, 1930, is very 
beautifully and meaningfully recalled in words that place the writer 
and his life in the framework of the agony of thought and action then 
found in the Soviet system. Pasternak writes, in a prose that would 
repeat itself later in Doctor Zhivago: 


‘And it occurred to me then in the same irrelevant way that 
this man was perhaps this State’s unique citizen. The novelty of 
the age flowed climatically through his blood. His strangeness 
was the strangeness of our times of which half is yet to be ful- 
filled. I began to recall traits in his character, his independence, 
which in many ways, was completely original. All those were 
explained by his familiarity with states of mind which though 
inherent in our time, have not yet reached full maturity. He was 
spoilt from childhood by the future, which he mastered rather 
early and apparently without great difficulty.”* 


As an author and poet, Pasternak has often been censured by Soviet 
literary authorities for his “decadent formalism” and “alienation from 
the masses.”” Such official criticism of his art, as can be expected, has 
prompted him to center his literary efforts in translations, short stories, 
and poetry, and since 1933 he has lived quietly in retirement, detached 


7 Doctor Zhivago, p. 300. 
8 Safe Conduct, p. 147. 
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as it were from the literary and cultural vicissitudes and experiments 
of contemporary times. Yet, it is this very retirement and detachment 
that has given birth to Doctor Zhivago (Victor S. Frank calls it “a 
miracle of non-conformity and aloofness”) .° As Stuart Hampshire so 
well observes: ‘‘Perhaps only a long isolation in a cultural desert could 
have produced this result, this slow maturing of a work that is inde- 
pendent of any distracting contemporary influences.”?° A reading of 
Doctor Zhivago is not only a “meditation on history,” as Mr. Chiaro- 
monte describes it, but also a very stirring spiritual experience, as the 
reader views the life of a self-sacrificing man which spans the history 
of Russia in the last forty years, 1903 to 1943. Doctor Zhivago, the 
protagonist, is an indefatigable witness to the peaceful years before 
1905, to the growing movements of socialism and libertinism, to the 
war of 1914, the revolution of 1917, and to the Soviet systematization 
of life in Russia that has been going on since the fall of Tsarism. 


Without doubt, there has been a strong tendency, as has been men- 
tioned, to appraise Doctor Zhivago as a political document that deals 
with the terrors of the Marxist police state. In addition to these politi- 
cal critics, there are also those who attack the book’s stylistic and artistic 
defects. Writing in The Kenyon Review, Richard G. Stern very 
critically cites “narrative sins which succeed in blighting almost every 
breath of life which Pasternak’s handsome imagination began to con- 
jure.”"* And he goes on to specify and illustrate such shortcomings 


® Victor S. Frank, “A Russian Hamlet,” The Dublin Review, (Autumn, 
1958), p. 212. 

10 Stuart Hampshire, ‘Doctor Zhivago As From A Lost Culture,” Encounter 
(November, 1958), p. 3. See also William Phillips, “Men and History,” Com- 
mentary (December, 1958), pp. 529-533. 

11 Richard G. Stern, “Doctor Zhivago as a Novel,” The Kenyon Review 
(Winter, 1959), p. 157 ff.; cf. Lionel Abel, “On Doctor Zhivago,” Dissent 
(Autumn, 1958), pp. 334-341. In this article, which is in the form of an open 
letter to Nichola Chiaromonte (see footnote 2), Mr. Abel stresses the reasons 
for his lack of admiration for Doctor Zhivago. He writes: ‘Certainly it is one 
of the most interesting novels that has appeared in many years. But it is as cer- 
tainly not a great book; I do not find it great as a work of art or as a document. 
... My liking for this book is a personal fact without significance for literary 
judgment; it is an accident of my own intellectual history . . .” (p. 334). 

For the pro-Communist response to Doctor Zhivago, see Jack Lindsay, “Dr. 
Zhivago,” Anglo-Soviet Journal (Winter, 1958-9), pp. 20-23; and Murray 
Young, “Dr. Zhivago,” New World Review (November, 1958), pp. 74-76. 
Both Lindsay and Young accuse Zhivago of egocentrism and middle-class sel- 
fishness. In general their comments follow the same vituperative Marxist pattern 
of literary criticism found in the statement (September, 1956) of the Union of 
Soviet Writers, explaining their reasons for not accepting Pasternak’s manu- 
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as unwarranted and unsignalled transitions, unjustified coincidences, 
inability to relate an incident, lack of proper sequence, and “intolerable 
profusion of simile and metaphor.” To limit one’s self only to the 
stylistic weaknesses of a work, however, creates an unjustifiable im- 
passe and restricts appreciation of the novel solely to the immediate 
characteristics and qualities, or lack of these. The meaning and mes- 
sage of Doctor Zhivago, however, lie much deeper than in the imme- 
diate manifestations and connotations of words and stylistic devices. 
To condemn a work on these principles leads to a sort of oversimpli- 
fied literary license, which, were it also applied to other writers and 
their works (T. S. Eliot, for example), would lead to wholesale literary 
deprecation. 

No, the difficulties and weaknesses of Pasternak’s style are far too 
insignificant to interfere with an appreciation of the great and heroic 
themes with which his novel deals. Pasternak’s heroes and heroines 
are concerned with absolutes, with the soul, with love, with faith. 
Doctor Zhivago, like Dostoevsky’s The Possessed, depicts not only a 
social epidemic, in which man becomes the victim of historical changes 
and of the external accidents of time, place, and fashion, but also, 
and above all, a moral affirmation of the spiritual verities and truths 
of life, love, honor, pity, compassion, sacrifice. Pasternak, as a reli- 
giously centered writer, delivers here a paean to Man under the 
Fatherhood of God. Thus, when he pictures the Russian Revolution 
as subjugating the human will, suppressing non-conformity by force, 
he shows, as Dostoevsky once prophecized, that this is the declaration 
of war on the moral and spiritual aspects of man. But this war on 
and negation of man is not a Russian phenomenon a/one — it is an 


universal fact, it is mankind in its sin and weakness, in its repudiation 
of Divine Truth. 


In destroying the heroic epic of the Russian Revolution, Pasternak 
shows how war is an endless, frustrating, meaningless affair which 
denies man’s divinity and humanity. In particular, he shows in Doctor 
Zhivago how life is killed as a result of a revolution which begins with 
a vision of future amelioration, which Zhivago himself even shares, 
and ends in the very cannibalism that Dostoevsky foresaw. Thus, the 
characters in this novel bear the inevitable and deep scars of all the 
killing and slaughter. Human dignity and the innate goodness of man 
give way slowly but surely to the law of the jungle, and a satanic way 
of life distorts men and women as they struggle to survive in a society 








script. Signed by B. Agapov, B. Lavrenev, K. Fedin, K. Simonov, and A. Kri- 
vitsky, extracts of this document in English translation can also be found in the 
Anglo-Soviet Journal mentioned above. 
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ces, | torn asunder by viciousness and ideological amorality and barbarism. 
able “That period confirmed the ancient proverb,” writes Pasternak, “ ‘Man 
the | isa wolf to man.’ Traveller turned off the road at the sight of trav- 
im- | eller, stranger meeting stranger killed for fear of being killed. There 
jiate were isolated cases of cannibalism. The laws of human civilization 
nes- were suspended. The jungle law was in force. Man dreamed the pre- 
me- historic dreams of the cave dweller.”” 
pli In the midst of this killing and dying, those that remain behind 
pe gradually lose their human identity and become the orphans of life, 
rary cut off from family and friends, from love, from God. This motif of 
loss, as Mr. Frank has observed, runs throughout the entire novel.’ 
, From the very beginning of the work, when young Yurii Andreievich 
— Zhivago’s mother is buried (his dissolute father commits suicide), we 
rOIc pte , ‘ (! ; . : )» 
ite find that his relatively short lifetime, 1891-1929, is a series of devastat- 
ith | 28 losses and dispossession. To see Zhivago is, in the words of 
ay Tiutchev’s poem, “The Abyss,” to 
ya 
ges “Behold man, without home, 
Iso, orphaned, alone, impotent, 
iths facing the dark abyss; . 
reli- And in this strange mysteriousness night 
the he sees and knows a fatal heritage.’”™* 
HON In the course of the story, we find that Zhivago’s marriage to Tonia 
rce, Gromeko is interrupted by the first world war, during which, while 
mer serving as a medical officer in Galicia, he is wounded and cared for 
= by Larisa (Lara). Later, in 1917, when the revolution breaks out, and 
has Zhivago returns to a desolate Moscow, he and his family make a des- 
10n , , — 
perate, even epic attempt to survive the carnage and bestiality of the 
| revolution by traveling across Russia, in a nightmarish train ride that 
ow | takes weeks, to the industrial town of Yuratin in the Urals. But in the 
a spring of 1919, after being forcibly kidnapped by Red forces and con- 
vith scripted as a medical officer, Zhivago loses all contact with his wife 
sll and infant son, who eventually emigrate to France. ‘Let me make the 
the sign of the cross over you,” Tonia was to write in a letter to her lost 
the | husband, ‘‘and bless you for all the years ahead, for the endless parting, 
nan | the trials, the uncertainties, for all your long, long, dark way.””° 
way 
sid 12 Doctor Zhivago, p. 378. 
H 18 Frank, ‘‘A Russian Hamlet,” p. 215. 
Kri- 14 Quoted by Nicholas Berdyaev, The End of Our Time (New York, 1933), 
the p. 72. 





> 


13 Doctor Zhivago, p. 417. 
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Other characters in this work also depict the telling effects of loss 
and isolation. Parallel to Zhivago’s own turmoil is the tragic, unhappy 
marriage of Lara and Antipov, a school teacher. Lara loses all sight 
of her husband after he enlists for front-line duty at the beginning of 
the war of 1914 and then is reported as missing and presumably dead. 
However, Antipov, who escaped his captors in 1917, was to become 
known as Strelnikov (“The Shooter’), a notorious Bolshevist leader 
whose task it was to suppress rebellious peasants and White resistance 
forces. Never to return to his wife Lara, this ambitious and confused 
figure — an enigma and victim of the revolutionary period — who had 
been “filled with the loftiest aspirations from his childhood,” and 
who “had looked upon the world as a vast arena where everyone com- 
peted for perfection, keeping scrupulously to the rules,” found that 
it was not so. And as Pasternak notes: ‘‘He nursed the grievance and 
with it the ambition to judge between life and the dark forces that 
distorted it, and to be life’s champion and avenger. Embittered by his 
disappointment, he was armed by the revolution.”’® 


Throughout the novel, Doctor Zhivago is portrayed as a man who 
makes one supreme sacrifice after another, yet one who, despite all the 
upheaval and disaster in a confused world, does not lose faith in the 
central Christian principle that “unshared happiness is not happiness.” 
The sacrifices of Zhivago are portrayed in the background of furious, 
blinding snow storms, which brings to mind Alexander Blok’s descrip- 
tive passage in his famous poem, “The Twelve’: 


“Mischief lashed into a fury, 
Drives the snow, storms the snow! 
Folk move hidden, groping slow, 
Blind in gusty veils of snow.”** 


When Zhivago condemns the Russian Revolution, he condemns its 
travesties of justice, its miscarriages, its “madness,” its “loyalty to 
forms.” In an eloquent and significant conversation between Zhivago 
and Lara, whose unusual love affair occupies a large portion of the 
book, but an affair which also ends in dispossession when Lara is 
brought to temporary safety (in the end she disappears and dies in a 
northern concentration camp) by her old seducer, Victor Ippolitovitch 
Komarovsky, Lara Antipova’s words concisely embody the moral break- 
down of human life and human values in modern times: 


16 Ibid., p. 251. 


17 Alexander Blok, 74e Twelve, trans. Babette Deutsch and Abraham Yar- 
molinsky (New York, 1920), p. 20. 
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‘But it’s strange that I, an ordinary woman, should explain 
to you, who are so wise, what is happening to human life in 
general and to life in Russia and why families get broken up, 
including yours and mine. Ah, it isn’t a matter of individuals, 
of being alike or different in temperament, of loving or not lov- 
ing! All customs and traditions, all our way of life, everything 
to do with home and order, has crumbled into dust in the general 
upheaval and reorganization of society. The whole human way 
of life has been destroyed and ruined. All that’s left is the naked 
soul stripped to the last shred, for which nothing has changed 
because it was always cold and shivering and reaching out to its 
nearest neighbor, as cold and lonely as itself. You and I are like 
Adam and Eve, the first two people on earth who at the begin- 
ning of the world had nothing to cover themselves with — and 
now at the end of it we are just as naked and homeless. And you 
and I are the last remembrance of all that immeasurable great- 
ness which has been created in the world in all the thousands 
of years between them and us, and it is in memory of all those 
vanished marvels that we live and love and weep and cling to 
one another.’ ’’* 


Other writers such as Arthur Koestler, George Orwell, and Aldous 
Huxley have also attacked and laid bare the horror of the Mass-man. 
But Pasternak as an artist, in the words of his hero Zhivago, realizes 
that “.. . art has two constant, two unending concerns: it always medi- 
tates on death and thus creates life. All great, genuine art resembles 
and continues the Revelation of St. John.’’® And it is herein that the 
reader recognizes the essential difference and meaningfulness of Pas- 
ternak’s great work: His art is sacred and spiritual; it is art that ex- 
presses the victory of spirit over matter, which alone leads to salvation; 
it is Christian and humane, not dogmatically but ethically and morally. 
Dmitri Merejkowski’s depiction of Dostoevsky as a “‘seer of the spirit” 
might very well apply to Pasternak.”® For Pasternak too looks at man, 
created in the image of God, with reverence and understanding, with 
love and compassion. To him man, in the words of Saint Paul, is 
“... the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your own.’ To him, as to Dostoevsky, man’s 


18 Doctor Zhivago, pp. 402-403. 

19 [bid., p. 90. 

20 Dmitri Merejkowski, Tolstoi as a Man and Artist: With an Essay on 
Dostoievski (New York, 1902). 

217 Cor. 6:19. 
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divinity cannot be trammeled and transmuted by brute force or molded 
by great social schemes and systems; in short, for Pasternak life is 
sacred because it is life infused with the indwelling Logos. As Zhivago 
says to his Red captor, Liberius Mikulitsyn: “ ‘Reshaping life! People 
who can say that have never understood a thing about life — they have 
never felt its breath, its heartbeat — however much they have seen or 
done. They look on it as a lump of raw material that needs to be 
processed by them, to be ennobled by their touch. But life is never a 
material, a substance to be molded. If you want to know, life is the 
principle of self-renewal, it is constantly renewing and remaking and 
changing itself, it is infinitely beyond your or my obtuse theories 
about it.’ ’’? 


Pasternak’s message to the modern world, in which life, art, and 
faith have frequently been uprooted by the forces of evil, is one of 
moral and spiritual affirmation in the very same things that strength- 
ened Christ in His ordeals. What strengthens Pasternak, and Paster- 
nak’s Zhivago, is the belief in the immortality of life, in the final vic- 
tory of life over evil. Indeed, Doctor Zhivago, the doctor and poet, 
the humanist and creator, is the embodiment of the perennial struggle 
between freedom and despotism, between belief in man and belief in 
brute force. ““Zhivago thus embodies that grave spiritual dilemma of 
our age: the deep concern with essence and quintessence, with ultimate 
meaning and transcending purpose,” Professor Loose states.** He is 
truly a Russian Hamlet who refuses to betray his humanity and his 
soul. He bravely and heroically labors and sacrifices to the very end 
when he is felled by a heart attack, in a scene that will be a memorable 
one in the pages of literature; he realizes the need to live and commune 
with man, for all men live together and are responsible to each other. 
To Pasternak Zhivago is a Russian Hamlet who sacrifices all and gives 
up all advantage for the higher aims of life, for a life in which faith 
has value and purpose, in which men respect and love and forgive one 
another. When Pasternak writes in his Notes on Translations of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies that “Hamlet is not a drama of a lack of will, 
but a drama of duty and self-abnegation . . . of a lofty destiny, of 
an assigned duty, of an entrusted appointment,”** he is speaking of 
his own hero, Doctor Zhivago. And in a poem entitled “Hamlet” — 
one of the twenty-four poems written by Doctor Zhivago and included 


22 Doctor Zhivago, p. 338. 


*8 Gerhard Loose, “Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago,’’ The Colorado Quarterly 
(Winter, 1959), p. 266. 


#4 Quoted in Frank, “A Russian Hamlet,” p. 218. 
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at the end of the novel — Pasternak portrays himself as well as his 
hero: 

“I stand alone. All else is swamped by Pharisaism 

To live life to the end is not a childish task.”*° 


Doctor Zhivago’s struggles and sacrifices are never in vain, none 
the less. When five or ten years after the end of World War II, two 
of Zhivago’s old friends, Dudorov and Gordon, are re-reading a book 
of Yurii’s writings, collected and published by Evgraf, Zhivago’s half- 
brother, and now an important Soviet official, they are living and pos- 
itive proof of the endurability of Zhivago’s struggle and affirmation. 
And as these two men sit at an open window above Moscow, one quiet 
summer evening, they realize the historical significance of the post-war 
period, when “‘portents of freedom filled the air.” Pasternak’s epilogue 
ends, then, with words that echo with their optimism: 


‘To the two old friends, as they sat by the window, it seemed 
that this freedom of the soul was already there, as if that very 
evening the future had tangibly moved into the streets below 
them, that they themselves had entered it and were now part 
of it. Thinking of this holy city and of the entire earth, of the 
still-living protagonists of this story, and their children, they 
were filled with tenderness and peace, and they were enveloped 
by the unheard music of happiness that flowed all about them 
and into the distance. And the book they held seemed to con- 
firm and encourage their feeling.’’*® 


Certainly, Doctor Zhivago contains within it ideological, historical, 
political, and cultural problems. But these are basically secondary to 
the framework of the main theme — to Christian love and faith, to 
Christian truth and immortality; for these are the things of the spirit 
that remain eternal and beyond life. “ ‘It has always been assumed,’ 
Uncle Kolia observes, ‘that the most important things in the Gospels 
are the ethical maxims and commandments. But for me the most im- 
portant thing is that Christ speaks in parables taken from life, that He 
explains the truth in terms of everyday reality. The idea that underlies 
this is that communion between mortals is immortal, and the whole of 
life is symbolic because it is meaningful.’ "’** Doctor Zhivago’s Chris- 
tian protest is at once Christian affirmation in the higher life: His life 


25 Doctor Zhivago, p. 523. 
26 Tbid., p. 519. 
21 Ibid., p. 42. 
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symbolizes the immemorial protest against the dehumanization of man; 
his death immortalizes the struggle of man to free himself from those 
things and systems that would destroy the human soul. And it is in this 
protest and in this affirmation that Boris Pasternak has wrought a hal- 
lowed and everlasting monument to the divinity of all men. 
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REV. JOHN S. ROMANIDES, Té I goaatogixdy “Audornua (Original 
Sin). Athens: Apostoliki Diaconia Press, 1957. Pp. 165. 


The task of reaffirming the Faith of the ancient Church of the 
Fathers, free from the influence of Trent and of the Protestant Re- 
formers, is perhaps the most important one facing the Orthodox the- 
ologian of the modern day. Although Orthodoxy has preserved the 
purity of the original deposit, it is a commonly recognized fact among 
Orthodox students that several questions remain as to the adequacy of 
certain formulations. A number of Orthodox theologians have already 
studied the need of clarifying those doctrines which were not defined 
by the Seven Ecumenical Councils. Much of Orthodox theology re- 
mains inarticulate, because of its mystical and mystagogical nature. 
But in the face of Western developments, the Orthodox Catholic 
Church must take steps to give formal expression to the richness of her 
spiritual life. There can be no question that the Eastern Church was 
not involved in the theological controversies in the West that descend 
from the eleventh century. She is historically dissociated from the 
Protestant and Roman developments. Her theology remains that of 
the Holy Fathers who were the first authoritative interpreters of Scrip- 
ture and who by their spiritual attainments have won a permanent 
place in Orthodoxy as spokesmen of the Church. 


Father Romanides in his book demonstrates that he has a keen 
awareness of the need for the reevaluation of certain theological for- 
mulations in the light of Scripture and the writings of the Holy Fathers. 
Originally submitted in fulfillment of the requirements for the doctor's 
degree in the University of Athens, his study represents a noteworthy 
attempt in the direction of pointing out the inadequacy of certain the- 
ological expressions that have been customarily accepted as Orthodox, 
but which are really Western. He tries to show that certain Orthodox 
theologians of the modern period have failed to do justice to the 
patristic tradition of the Church and that instead of teaching what 
has been handed down by the Church of the Fathers, they have adul- 
terated Orthodoxy by drawing from the Western schools. 


The writer approaches his subject with an obvious earnestness of 
purpose and appears uncompromising and straightforward in the as- 
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sertion of his convictions. The book breathes throughout a polemical 
tone. This is only to be expected, since he is challenging certain views 
which have been regarded by several modern theologians as having 
final authority, but which in reality reveal the influence of Western 
sources. He is concerned with restoring patristic doctrine and repelling 
Western views, especially those of the scholastics. 


The chief merit of the book lies in the fact that it shakes the theolo- 
gian out of his complacency and awakens him to the realization that 
there is a very serious job to be done, namely, to recognize the unique- 
ness of Orthodox thought and differentiate it sufficiently from Western 
ideas. He proves that there is a greater degree of variance between 
Roman and Orthodox theology than what is ordinarily believed. New 
insights are presented which makes one ponder still more deeply into 
the Orthodox Faith. Even the doctrine of God is brought forward as 
a point of divergence between East and West. 


Although the book is entitled T6 I] gonatogixdy “Audgtynua (Original 
Sin), Father Romanides devotes most of his study to such related doc- 
trines as creation, demonology, divine energies, grace, and the ‘mago 
Dei. Indeed the subject which the title indicates takes up only one 
among the six chapters in the book. He scrutinizes these themes on 
the basis of the testimony of the Fathers of the first two centuries, 
chiefly, St. Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, and Tatian. 


The author reminds us of the fact that a true understanding of the 
fall of man is basic to a correct apprehension of the truth concerning 
salvation and the Church. He points out that the divine will must not 
be confused with the divine essence. To make such an identification 
is to follow the errors of St. Augustine and the entire scholastic tradi- 
tion. “That the world has its beginning ex nihilo by the energy of 
God is proof that the creative energy of God is not the very essence 
of God. He is not creator in essence, but only in will and in energy.” 
The scholastic distinction of ousia and created energies is proved un- 
tenable Scripturally and on the basis of patristic evidence. The writer's 
main authority is St. Gregory Palamas who figured prominently in the 
councils of 1341 and 1351. 


Father Romanides very effectively vindicates the truth concerning 
the uncreated nature of divine grace and very aptly opposes the Thomis- 
tic doctrine of the created light as altogether unfounded from the 
Orthodox standpoint. He reminds us of something many Orthodox 
have forgotten and rightly cautions us against looking at Thomas 
Aquinas as an Orthodox authority. Even the doctrine concerning the 
Godhead, which is usually taken as an unquestionable point of agree- 
ment, is in reality a point of contention between East and West. 
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It is reaffirmed that the divine energies are not created, but are 
eternal and uncreated without, however, being confused with the di- 
vine essence. There is one point in this discussion that raises certain 
difficulties. The writer says that “the uncreated energy of God is didwos 
despite the fact that it is not ungenerate (ayévvytos) and beginningless 
(dvagyos) and unending.” He appears to be unaware of the hazard 
of comparing the generate nature of divine energy with the generated 
Logos. In the effort to repudiate the Thomistic teaching, by and large 
the idea of the distinction between the divine essence and the uncreated 
energy of God is somewhat overstated. The chief end in mind obvi- 
ously is to prove that God never is related to the created world in His 
essence, but only by His energies. I believe, however, that due stress 
on the inner relationship between divine essence and divine energies 
is missing. It should be underlined that the distinction between them 
is ineffable and deoxgerys (according to the expression of St. Gregory 
Palamas). They are not two isolated entities in the being of God. 


It is true that man’s participation in the divine nature means im- 
mortality and incorruptibility. But Father Romandies does not give 
due recognition to the fact that the rationality of man is equally a 
point of resemblance between God and man. It is not true that this 
is necessarily a Western view. The Holy Fathers very frequently speak 
of the intellect as being a divine attribute shared by man. St. Atha- 
nasius, for example, says, “Man shares in divinity by the supremacy of 
the intellect’’ and St. Gregory of Nyssa affirms, “What else can we 
believe the efflux of the divine inbreathing was, but intellect?” 


In the chapter on demonology, the writer reminds us that the devil 
is “‘the cause of evil in the world” and not the “instrument of divine 
wrath” as the Westerners traditionally teach. Christ came “by His 
death to destroy him who holds the power of death” and not merely 
to satisfy divine justice. Redemption according to the Orthodox Faith 
is the destruction of Satan and the renewing of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit which endows the soul and body with immortality and in- 
corruptibility. The Anselmian theory of satisfaction, which holds that 
the penalty of original sin was a demand of divine essence, has no 
proper place in Orthodox soteriology. Father Romanides is one of the 
few, if any, Orthodox writers who has challenged the satisfaction 
theory which has been commonly considered as the authoritative 
teaching. 


Among the views that the author rejects as purely Western is also 
the doctrine of eternal archetypes in the being of God. Such an atti- 
tude is open, however, to serious objection. An Idealism, free of Pla- 
tonic errors, can claim a legitimate place in Orthodox thought. If God 
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is the Absolute Mind and man is His image and likeness, then the 
human mind receives its cognitive power of conceiving ideas through 
the indwelling Logos and the Divine Spirit. Man functions as a ra- 
tional being only in communion with God. The Divine Mind eternally 
generates the Idea or Image of Himself by the eternally proceeding 
Spirit. If we deny the existence of eternal idas in the Spirit of God, 
then we are at a loss to solve the problem of human knowledge. The 
questions of epistemology and logic which modern philosophy has 
raised to the forefront must find their answer in the domain of Ortho- 
dox experience. They should be approached in the light of an Idealism 
rooted in the contemplative and mystical life of Christian faith. Such 
an Idealism is acceptable from the Orthodox standpoint, because the 
Christian doctrine of Illumination has replaced the Platonic doctrine 
of Anamnesis. 


It is Father Romanides’ bias against St. Augustine that prevents 
his recognition of this fact. He makes this illustrious Latin Father 
look like the arch-heretic of the West. Although some of his teach- 
ings are liable to extreme interpretations, as we see in the history of 
Mediaeval and Reformation theology, we would not be doing credit to 
Greek theology, if we would disregard his importance. St. Augustine 
was just as contemplative in his approach to philosophy, as were the 
Greek Fathers, and the value of his contribution to Christian Philosophy 
cannot be overlooked without loss. It is up to the Orthodox Catholic 
Church to reevaluate and ultimately restore St. Augustine within the 
framework of the tradition of the Greek Father from which the West 
detached him. 


In his enthusiasm to rid Orthodox theology of Western accretions, 
Father Romanides speaks of ““eudaemonistic psychology” as a distinctly 
Western characteristic as regards the doctrine of the end of man. It 
is indicated that “‘theosis and perfection in an unselfish love of God” 
is the end of man and not eudameonia or “‘selfish happiness.” Can we 
not say, however, that theosis leads man into happiness in the sense of 
blessedness? To seek self-fulfillment in this regard cannot fairly be 
described as “selfish” in a moral connotation. This is clear when we 
remember that immortality is a state of blessedness arising from man’s 
union with God in contradistinction to death which is a state of sor- 
row. The concepts of adavacia—Con and tavatos—ptood can have mean- 
ing only when interpreted as states of joy and sorrow respectively. 


The rejection of the ‘‘dualistic anthropology of the Greeks’ which 
crept into Western thought is to be wholeheartedly approved of. The 
author is thoroughly justified in repudiating the sharp distinction usu- 
ally made “‘between a naturally immortal soul and a naturally mortal 
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body.”” It is only curious why, although on the one hand he refutes 
anthropological dualism, yet, on the other hand, he speaks of the tri- 
composite structure of man only with ambiguity and uncertainty. In- 
deed it is strange that to give his position authority he quotes Professor 
P. Christou who commits the error of stating that Origen and Apolli- 
narius are the only Church writers who have ever held to the tri- 
chotomous view of man. Nothing, of course, can be further from the 
truth. That man is twofold in nature (Sipvis), namely, spiritual and 
corporeal, must necessarily be interpreted in tripartite terms. Anthro- 
pological dualism (dichotomy) which includes body and soul at the 
exclusion of the Holy Spirit is a purely Western doctrine. 


The author does well in reminding us that the view concerning 
Adam’s perfection before the fall is purely Western and has no place 
in Orthodox theology. Man was created imperfect and was destined 
to attain perfection. The fall did not incur so much the loss of what 
already was achieved, as much as the privation of what more man 
needed in order to reach the stage of perfection, namely, the Holy 
Spirit. It is more in a privative, than in a positive, sense that original 
sin has always been interpreted by the Orthodox Catholic Church. Im- 
mortality, for example, was not a given endowment to man from the 
moment of his creation. Adam was destined “to become perfected 
eventually and to attain immortality and theosis.” Probably the only 
shortcoming in this regard is the author's failure to indicate that the 
“life-giving grace of the Holy Spirit’ which man lost at the fall refers 
to his spiritual life, since the Holy Spirit as the source of life never 
strictly speaking departs from any man, however unworthy he be. The 
Holy Spirit is life-giving in two senses: organic life and spiritual (sanc- 
tifying) life, although the Fathers as a rule refrain from making this 
distinction due to the unity of the two gifts of the Holy Spirit. 


It is stated in the beginning of the book that the writers of the first 
two centuries will be used by the author as sources for the views he 
attempts to establish as properly Orthodox. In reality he restricts him- 
self almost exclusively to St. Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, and Tatian. The 
general defect of the book is the attempt to ascertain with precision 
and an uncompromising spirit the position of the Orthodox Catholic 
Church regarding too many doctrines on the basis of too few Church 
writers. Orthodox teaching can never be determined on the basis of 
one particular age in Christian history or of the writings of two or 
three Fathers. The conscience of the Church is discovered in the com- 
munis sensus of the totality of the Fathers. 


The book touches on too many subjects without doing full justice 
to any of them. It would have been preferable, perhaps, to limit the 
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study to fewer doctrines and call in more patristic sources for corro- 
boration. Despite the weaknesses of the book, however, I state in all 
sincerity that Father Romanides has produced a stimulating and thought- 
provoking work. It represents a reassurance that the Holy Orthodox 
Church is finding among her native sons in America writers who com- 
bine both the spirit of free inquiry and unswerving devotion to the 
heritage of Christian antiquity. Those abroad may rest assured that 
the Orthodox in the new world will not only preserve the Orthodox 
Faith unadulterated, despite the exposure to heterodox surroundings, 
but indeed may show more vigilance because of the greater challenge. 


THE VerRY Rev. Eusesrus A. STEPHANOU 


CYRIL MANGO, The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. English Translation, Introduction, and Commentary. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xii and 327. 


This book, the third in the series of Dumbarton Oaks Studies, is 
an important contribution to Byzantine studies in this country. For the 
first time Photius’ Homilies are made available in an English transla- 
tion — in fact, this is the first time that all the eighteen Homilies are 
translated in any modern language. The translation is literal yet pleas- 
antly readable, faithful yet not obtrusive — notwithstanding the mod- 
esty of Dr. Mango to the contrary. 


Of the 83 “Speeches and Homilies” of the Patriarch Photius edited 
by S. Aristarches (Constantinople, 1900, 2 vols.), Dr. Mango rightly 
believes that “only sixteen are genuine Homilies, one is a rhetorical 
encomium, while the rest were ingeniously reconstructed by the editor 
to the deception of many an unheeding scholar” (p. 6). To these 
sixteen Homilies Dr. Mango has added the two new ones recently 
found and edited by G. Kournoutos and B. Laourdas in Oeodoyia, XXV 
(1954), pp. 188-198. The eighteen are the actual sermons of Photius 
“that have come down to us in a complete form” — and it is only with 
these eighteen homilies that Dr. Mango is concerned in this book, pre- 
senting them in an English translation with an introduction and com- 
mentary. 


In his introduction Dr. Mango is dealing with the background of 
Photius’ homilies, their chronology, the problem of their preservation 
and manuscript tradition, their editions and translations, and the 
method used in the present publication. His observations on these 
themes are relevant and revealing, penetrating and elucidating. The 
same qualities also prevail in the thirteen Notes — some very short, 
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others fairly long — preceding the translation of each homily or group 
of two. Here Dr. Mango tries and succeeds to shed more light on each 
homily’s occasion, paying special attention to the theological and gen- 
eral historical background of the instance and interpreting the motives 
and reasons of Photius’ standpoint. This is further enhanced by the 
scholarly and abundant commentary in the footnotes of the translation, 
where also some problems of critical editing are touched upon though 
very cautiously, thus hinting that a new critical edition of Photius’ 
Greek text of his Homilies is a major philological desideratum. Of the 
Notes, I should like to point especially to that of Homilies III and IV 
dealing with the Russian attack on Constantinople in 860, which per- 
haps are chronologically the first written documents dealing with Rus- 
sian history. Also, very important are the notes on Homilies I and II, 
X, XV and XVI, XVII, and XVIII, because not only are new ele- 
ments brought up to elucidate these sermons historically, but also a 
much more intelligent interpretation is given to them, so that a clearer 
picture of Photius’ great personality emerges from them. 


In fact, though the main subject of the book is only Photius’ Homi- 
lies, it is Photius himself who emerges from it not only as a great 
though ornate and peculiarly difficult orator, but also as a clever politi- 
cian and an astute defender of Orthodoxy, as an erudite yet active 
person, in short, a great historical leader whose tremendous intellectual 
capacity and activities filled the ninth century with his brilliance and 
excellence. The unbiased and appreciative outlook with which Dr. 
Mango treats Photius is an added merit to his very well-done work. 


Costas M. Proussis 


PAUL J. ALEXANDER, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople. 
Ecclesiastical Policy and Image Worship in the Byzantine Empire. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. xii and 287. 


Professor Alexander’s book is an interesting addition to the long 
list of works dealing with the Iconoclastic Controversy in the Byzan- 
tine world. Its main importance lies in the fact that it has as its chief 
theme the life and work of one of the most outstanding persons in- 
volved in the controversy, namely, Nicephorus (758-828), Patriarch of 
Constantinople 806-815. It also attempts to shed light especially on 
the middle stage of the iconoclastic conflict which had repercussions 
not only in the ecclesiastical but in the political and social life of the 
Byzantine Empire as well. 
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Following his preface, Professor Alexander starts his research with 
two general chapters, ‘‘Religious Images: Practice and Opposition,” 
and “Religious Images: Theory and Counter-Theory,” where the en- 
tire theme of image worship is examined and different theories are 
expounded on its origin, scope, and practice, and its opposition. The 
two subsequent chapters are devoted to Nicephorus, ‘“Nicephorus the 
Layman,” and ‘“‘Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople.” Here a 
lucid and vivid picture is delineated of an interesting personality that 
could with ease and facility don the secular dress and that of an im- 
perial courier as well as that of high ecclesiastical authority. The two 
following chapters, though closely connected to Nicephorus’ life and 
activity, none the less deal more with the general conflict and the prob- 
lems of the period than with only one person: “The New Outbreak of 
Iconoclasm,” and ‘‘Heretical Council, Persecution, and Exile.” In the 
next two chapters the author again turns to Nicephorus, ‘Survey and 
Chronology of Nicephorus’ Literary Legacy,” and ‘‘Nicephorus and 
the Theory of Religious Images.”” The last chapter consists of the con- 
clusions on the subject of images and Iconoclasm and on the personality 
and achievements of Nicephorus. Ten pages of notes — other than the 
many and useful footnotes in the corpus of the text — an appendix with 
the summary of Nicephorus’ Refutatio et Eversio, a chronological 
table, a lengthy bibliography, and an index complete this interesting 
work. 


Obviously this book leaves something to be desired, especially in its 
general planning and working out of its two main themes. As a result 
of the author's particular approach to the work, some repetitions were 
unavoidable; however, a more strict and pertinent plan, construction, 
and organization would have avoided numerous repetitions and many 
unnecessary details that occupy not a small part of the book. Thus he 
was also drawn into the temptation of explaining many known or self- 
explanatory things, and to touch upon or sometimes lengthily deal with 
matters outside of the main scope of the book. And as if he were 
afraid lest somebody challenge his opinions, not only the seemingly 
provocative but also the generally accepted ones, he seems unneces- 
sarily anxious to explain and justify everything of which he writes with 
documents and references, even for the most minute details. This, of 
course, increases the bulk of the book without justification. One may 
say for instance that, amidst the huge mass of secondary information, 
the great figure of the Patriarch Nicephorus is almost lost. 


Though this redundance is to the detriment of the necessary bal- 
anced composition of a book, the open-minded and well-disposed reader 
cannot fail to notice and appreciate the fervor and sincerity of the 
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author in trying to develop and prove his thesis. Particularly useful is 
the historical account of the image controversy and its theological and 

hilosophical background, though sometimes the latter seems some- 
what farfetched and exaggerated. 


Perhaps the most important contribution that this book makes to 
our knowledge of the Iconoclastic Controversy is the Appendix, where 
Nicephorus’ Refutatio et Eversio is for the first time published, even 
though in summarized form. It is the basic work of Nicephorus con- 
cerning image worship in particular and many other theological sub- 
jects in general. Professor Alexander intends to make the entire work 
available eventually to the students of Byzantine history. And the 
sooner the better. 


The book is well printed, with only few misprints, especially in 
Greek words, though none of these affects the meaning of the context. 
One last remark may be added: On p. 110, though the author applies 
rightly in the context the Greek proverb «Tov Dgayxov gihov Eyer, yei- 
tova ox Exe1c», he nevertheless translates it wrongly: “If you are the 
friend of a Frank [the reason is that} you are not his neighbour” (Alex- 
ander’s brackets). The right translation is: “If you have a Frank as 
friend, it is as if you have no neighbour,” which is of course very 
different. 


Costas M. Proussis 


C. M. BOWRA, The Greek Experience. Cleveland and New York: 
The World Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. xiv and 211, and 64 
Illustrations. 


In this beautiful volume Professor Bowra has tried to catch from 
the inside the most characteristic aspects, achievements, and causes of 
Greek civilization, to interpret and appreciate them, to assess and evalu- 
ate them as they appeared and flourished from the Homeric times to 
the end of fifth century B.c. And he has accomplished this task bril- 
liantly. He has successfully transformed his profound understanding 
of the Greek world, life, and civilization into real joy for the initiated 
reader. But even the general reader, who only vaguely knows about 
ancient Greece, will readily cherish this lucid, incisive, and sound expo- 
sition of Greek achievements. 


The exposition of the Greek achievements, from the Homeric poems 
to the fall of Athens in 404 B.c., is done comprehensively, though 
ample analytical discussion of the views propounded is not missing, 
as well as needed corroboration of these views by evidence drawn from 
ancient Greek sources. This harmonious combination of synthetic with 
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analytical exposition may count for the comparative fullness of the 
treatment of so vast a material as that dealt with in the ten chapters of 
the book under the following titles: I, The Unity of the Greeks; II, 
The Heroic Outlook; III, The Gods; IV, City and Individual; V, The 
Good Man and the Good Life; VI, Myth and Symbol; VII, Imagina- 
tion and Reality; VIII, The Plastic Vision; IX, The Place of Reason; 
X, Epilogue. 

It would be difficult in this brief review even to attempt at sum- 
marizing the vast material discussed and the opinions expressed in 
these ten chapters. Suffice it to say that the material is rich, properly 
chosen, and wisely proportioned in a succesion of basic themes of Greek 
civilization, while Professor Bowra’s personal opinions are well 
founded, pointedly but soberly supported, and brilliantly presented. 
The result is a rare combination of wisdom in substance and excellence 
in writing, a combination which makes this book one that the classical 
scholars can hardly afford not to read. It is a source of inexhaustible 
pleasure, both intellectual and from the literary point of view, an ex- 
citing and wise exposition of the Greek experience as realized in his- 
tory, art, and life, with its manifold achievements still working today 
upon the whole civilized world. 


The 64 pages of 100 illustrations from works of Greek art “form 
not only a valuable complement to the text but a representative an- 
thology of Greek visual art,” as rightly is noted on the book’s jacket. 


One /apsus calami on p. 5: “The peculiar position of Greece in the 
south-western corner of Europe” instead of “south-eastern,” is easily 
detected. 


Costas M. PRoussis 


ATHENAGORAS KOKKINAKIS, BISHOP OF ELAIA, Parents and 
Priests as Servants of Redemption: An Interpretation of the Doc- 
trines of the Eastern Orthodox Church on the Sacraments of Matri- 
mony and Priesthood. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1958. Pp. 
205. 


In America, which by constitutional enactment subscribes to and 
cherishes the idea of the separation of Church and State, religious in- 
struction of the young rests upon the responsibility of parents and 
priests. Very often, however, parents are quite uninformed about the 
basic dogmas of the religious denomination to which they belong, with 
the result that young people grow up confused, religiously naive and, 
worst of all, quite bigoted. Any careful observer of the Greek-American 
Orthodox community cannot fail to notice that this situation exists 
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with respect to the Orthodox Christians’ understanding of the doctrines 
of their church, and Bishop Athenagoras’s timely book, Parents and 
Priests as Servants of Redemption, is an invaluable contribution to the 
enlightenment of young and old in two of Orthodoxy’s sacraments, 
namely, matrimony and priesthood. 


By this book the author hopes and prays that “some help will be 
offered to those who want to know and understand the doctrines of the 
Orthodox Church in the sacraments” (p. 21). His method is historical- 
interpretative, and his subject-matter the doctrines of Orthodoxy. It 
would, therefore, be difficult for a layman or a non-theologian or a 
non-student of Church history to assess fully the explication of the sac- 
rament of matrimony and priesthood. But in interpreting such reli- 
gious doctrines, the author touches upon questions which are of vital 
concern to the Orthodox layman, and it is primarily upon the purport 
and implications of these that this reviewer will center his comments. 


The book is divided into two parts, each of which is complete in 
itself. The first deals with matrimony and various of its ramifications, 
and the second with priesthood. 


In his explication of matrimony the author discusses both what he 
calls ‘the invisible” and “the visible” elements, or “‘the inward’ and 
“the outward.”” Hence, he describes not only the spiritual or divine 
aspects of it, but such questions as “birth control” and “birth preven- 
tion” (which, according to him, “frustrate the procreative purposes of 
matrimony”), divorce, mixed marriages, polygamy, and the degrees of 
relationship which bar marital union. At the end of the first part he 
includes a valuable chapter titled ““The Service of the Sacrament of 
Holy Matrimony Today.” 


In a scholarly and vivid, though at times didactic way, Bishop 
Athenagoras presents, in the opinion of this reviewer very ably, the 
Eastern Orthodox point-of-view. Valuable comparisons are now and 
then drawn between Orthodoxy and other religious denominations, 
notably Catholicism. It would perhaps be presumptuous to assess this 
point-of-view. In support of this position, however, the author adduces 
evidence of a non-theological character and it is here that the layman 
can legitimately raise some questions. Let us first take the question of 
birth control. The Orthodox position is unequivocal. Unless there are 
very valid reasons, e.g., the endangering of the life of the mother, 
birth control violates the sacredness of the procreative purpose of mar- 
riage. No one would argue with this matter of doctrine. But to say 
that it has physical, psychological, and sociological defects is another 
matter. The non-theological arguments which are brought forward 
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to fortify the doctrine are not as convincing, and, in fact, more forceful 
counter arguments can be made. Recent studies in demography, for 
example, indicate that the uncontrolled increase in population, es- 
pecially in already over-populated areas of the world, will reach fright- 
ening proportions by A.D. 2000, unless of course there is another war, 
which as Christians we hope will never happen. Furthermore, those 
of us who have lived in small and poor Greek villages know very well 
the misery and psychological effects of disproportionately large fami- 
lies, which, through no fault of theirs, cannot find the basic means of 
sustenance. And one wonders if to say that “God will provide for His 
creatures” is not tantamount to evading the social implications of the 
problem. 


An important area which from the standpoint of the layman needs 
more clarification is the question of moral behavior or immoral be- 
havior on the part of the spouses and the bearing of this on divorce- 
ment. The book is explicit concerning the immorality of fornication, 
adultery and polygamy. But on page 54 we read that the reasons for 
granting a divorce by the Church include the following: ‘Adultery, 
fornication, and all other immoral actions committed by either of the 
spouses” (my Italics). What precisely does the category “all other 
immoral actions” include? This point is not made clear, and it might 
include all sorts of things, which ordinarily in the American culture 
are by many people not considered immoral. This is where, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, a religious precept collides head-on with cer- 
tain cultural characteristics depending on where a certain religion 
functions. 


Another question that the layman may raise relates to the doctrine 
of original sin. Specifically this doctrine has implications for the edu- 
cation of the young. In the colonial period of American educational 
history, rigid adherence to this doctrine resulted in what we now might 
call inhumane pedagogical practices. And rightly or wrongly, though 
educators subscribe to the former, current pedagogical practice in most 
civilized countries rests on Rousseau’s assumption that human nature is 
not basically evil, but rather that its evilness depends to a large 
degree on environmental factors. Furthermore, the idea of original 
sin does not somehow jibe with the views of criminologists. 


A last comment concerning the organization of the book might be 
made. The inclusion of the chapter on the marriage service as an in- 
tegral part of the text might be questioned. This is not an interpreta- 
tion, but a verbatim translation of the service, and as such should have 


been placed in an Appendix. 
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The second part of the book relating to the sacrament of priest- 
hood is, in the opinion of this reviewer, much stronger than the first. 
Here the position of the Orthodox Church concerning the réle and 
function of the priest is excellently presented and historically docu- 
mented. Of special significance to the layman is the rdle of the 
Orthodox Christian in the conduct of the various Church affairs, and 
the necessity of close codperation between the priests and the various 
lay boards. 


In conclusion, it should be restated that what has been said above 
is the reaction of the Orthodox layman to certain non-doctrinal aspects 
of the sacraments of matrimony and priesthood. The main purpose 
of the book as stated in the introduction is more than adequately ac- 
complished. It is highly informative on both sacraments and Bishop 
Athenagoras has unquestionably taken the leadership among the East- 
ern Orthodox clergy in America in making the Orthodox religion 
more meaningful to its people. Parents and Priests as Servants of 
Redemption should be read by every Orthodox Christian. 


ANDREAS M. KAZAMIAS 


BARTHOLOMEW FUERST, A Reading Course in Greek (Book I: 
Biblical Greek). St. Meinrad, Indiana: A Grail Publication, 1957. 
Third Printing. Pp. 282. Flash Cards Greek New Testament. 
$3.50. 


The bare title of this book could easily be misleading. This is not 
a textbook in classical Greek or modern Greek, but a reading course 
book in New Testament Greek. This book is actually a realistic at- 
tempt to face the problem that the study of Greek is confronting to- 
day, particularly in the theological seminaries. The sad but true fact 
is that even the seminaries are no longer getting students who are 
adequately prepared in classical Greek before they can proceed to the 
study of New Testament Greek. In fact, it seems much more usual 
nowadays to get students with no Greek and, of course, the formidable 
problem is how to teach them the basic elements of Greek (usually 
with a classical Greek textbook), then have them read at least a solid 
semester of classical Greek, and then get them started on an intensive 
study of New Testament Greek. All this in a very limited time 
within the already overcrowded program of the seminarian. The 
teaching of Greek under these circumstances becomes a formidable 
challenge. 


Bartholomew Fuerst, in his text, which is described as A Reading 
Course in Greek, has set out to introduce the student to New Testa- 
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ment Greek by using New Testament Greek as the basis for the stu- 
dent’s learning of the Greek language. The emphasis is on learning 
how to translate New Testament Greek into English with the hope 
that first-hand acquaintance with the Greek text can prove useful to 
the future clergyman and theologian in his study of the Scriptures and 
dogmatics. A second volume (as yet unpublished), according to the 
author, would contain readings from the Acts and St. Paul, from patris- 
tic Greek, and from Plato and Aristotle. This projected volume could 
provide material for a second and third year course in Greek. 


Needless to say, the present text can be readily used by interested 
persons outside the seminary, namely in liberal arts colleges, which 
offer a course in New Testament Greek. The book contains fifty-five 
lessons, forty of which are taken from the Gospel according to St. John. 
John’s vocabulary and style are simple enough to be easily adaptable 
for a beginner's preparation. The last fifteen lessons contain excerpts 
from the Gospel according to St. Luke, a pedagogically logical pro- 
gression. Each lesson is profusely annotated to assist the student in 
every possible way. The Greek of the first five lessons has even been 
transliterated into English; the first ten lessons also contain an inter- 
linear translation. Every possible educational device is thus utilized 
to facilitate the arduous task of the beginning student. 


Each lesson contains Explanations, Observations, Vocabulary, Word 
Study (Etymology), Exercises (Greek to English and English to 
Greek), and Topics for Study. A substantial “Grammar Survey” 
(pp. 211-262) can be found at the end of the book as well as the 
usual Greek to English and English to Greek vocabulary. 


The student is encouraged to use the vocabulary flash cards, which 
contain the 800 most frequently used words of the New Testament.* 
In this respect, suggestions for budgeting of time are made at the 
end of each lesson. 


The book contains a large number of photographs of classical Greek 
objects, mostly taken from University Prints. This reviewer finds 
these illustrations quite annoying in view of the fact that they have 
nothing to do with the rest of the book. A tastefully arranged series 
of illustrations from the period of the New Testament and the First 
Century of the Christian era would certainly have been more ap- 
propriate. 


* Based on Bruce M. Metzger, Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament 
Greek (Princeton, 1946). 
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A Reading Course in Greek also contains a disturbingly large num- 
ber of mistakes in accents. This would perhaps emphasize the need 
for at least an elementary knowledge of modern Greek pronunciation, 
which would help many Hellenists, including the author of this text, 
to get the right kind of accent in the right place. 


Finally, it would have improved the book considerably to have had 
a good, solid introduction to the background of the New Testament 
language, the koine, if not also some selected general material on the 
historical and cultural background of the period in question. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


THE VERY REV. JOHN A. PAPADOPOULOS, J[otuartixy (Poi- 
menics). Athens: F. G. Tsironis Press, 1958. Pp. 270. 


It is really quite embarrassing for a contemporary Orthodox theo- 
logian to acknowledge the fact that in the field of Pastoral Theology, 
or Poimenics, the Orthodox contribution has been neither extensive in 
productivity nor substantial in essence. The reason for such a phenom- 
enon lies beyond the scope of this review. Besides, the reviewer now 
feels more than happy in having on his desk evidence of the keen 
interest which has recently been developing in the academic circles of 
the Orthodox Church in respect to Pastoral Theology. For undoubtedly, 
Father Papadopoulos’s Poimantike comes in this crucial period of 
contemporary society so as to fill the existing vacuum in the field of 
Orthodox Pastoral Theology. 


Father John Papadopoulos is surely one of the most eminent clergy- 
men in the contemporary Greek Orthodox Church. The brother of the 
late famous Archbishop of Athens, Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, he 
himself has served in high official positions in the Church, as well as 
in educational institutions in Greece, Egypt, Switzerland, and in the 
United States. He is currently Dean of the Greek Theological School 
and Professor of Dogmatics and Pastoral Theology. 


The author divides his book into nineteen chapters. In the first 
three chapters, he refers rather hastily to the problems which constitute 
the structure of “General Pastoral Theology.” For example, the rela- 
tions of Church and State, Communism, and the psychological pre- 
suppositions of the clergyman’s personality are examined by the author 
in the way of a summary. The author, intentionally I believe, does not 
enter into the “flaming heart’’ of these perplexing problems. Thus, 
he presupposes an ad hoc knowledge of history and psychology which 
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conveniently could be found by any student of theology, although not 
by a non-theologically-minded layman. 


The seven following chapters constitute the particular or specific 
Poimenics of the author. Here the reader finds himself in the inner 
circle of the priest’s life with his daily problems, with the abundance 
of his many-sided duties, with his great responsibilty towards God and 
society. The priest, with his sanctifying task, his didactic work, his 
administrative obligations, is depicted by Father Papadopoulos suc- 
cessfully and constructively. Again, in many instances, the author is 
not interested in the historical aetiology of facts: He tries neither to 
build his premises on deep dogmatic theses, nor to proceed towards an 
extensive discussion of moral or psychological problems of paramount 
importance. The cases of “‘sarantismos” (p. 79) and confession (p. 82) 
are characteristic of this. This might appear rather evasive, or a dan- 
gerous theological approach, leading towards theological “avulsion.” 
But this is not so. Father Papadopoulos has always insisted in the 
separation of the divergent theological disciplines in clear-cut and 
didactic settings in order to avoid confusion and complexity and, at 
the same time, the overlapping of theological material. 


Father Papadopoulos calls his last seven chapters ““Atomic’’ or Per- 
sonal Poimenics. It is the more original, attractive and successful 
part of the book. Here he appears well-versed in the contemporary 
problems of our society. Social anxiety, religious ignorance and in- 
difference, juvenile delinquency, and the sad reality of mixed mar- 
riages are subjects which necessitate the priest's special care and under- 
standing. Actually, Father Papadopoulos does not stop here. He has 
something to say also about birth control and Malthusianism. Thus, 
he succeeds in presenting his Church as being deeply interested in all 
the problems, the paradoxes, and the puzzles of our “atomic” civiliza- 
tion. He seems cognizant of the diversity of the American life and the 
plurality of its ethnic, social, and religious strata. And, quite rightly, 
he makes clear to his readers that the priest of the Church in America 
should be thoroughly prepared to confront this whole scheme of our 
contemporary life. He does not want the priest simply to be a unit in 
the organic entity of the Church; he wants him to be above all an in- 
tegral personality with mental balance, well-equipped in the necessary 
fields of theoretical and practical knowledge, ready to guide his flock 
with love and success in all walks of life, that is, to visit the sick, to 
console those who are in distress and depression, and to bring the 
sanctifying grace of the sacraments and the joyful message of the Word 
of God. In the last analysis, Father Papadopoulos visualizes and de- 
picts the contemporary clergyman of the Eastern Orthodox Church as 
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an existential personification of Christ Himself; he should be the good 
pastor, the diligent shepherd, and the dedicated priest of God. 


Of course, one could ask whether this picture of the contemporary 
priest is not quite too idealistic and illusory. Not at all. For Father 
John speaks from the profundity of his own rich experience of thirty 
years in the service of Christ and His Church and from his own pas- 
toral life and achievements. The author has a prolixity of style and he 
loves eloquence. This is indeed a tempting habit which leads at times 
to intellectual cursoriness and to the lack of scientific insight. He real- 
izes the actual consequences of abstract and superficial ideas with their 
formless structure. Thus, he tries fervently to be factual and concrete 
as far as he can, ready always to use material which will develop in 
basic concepts and will result in concise conclusions. 


There are two final observations. The use of the ascetic Pastoral 
Theology of the Eastern Church in modern Poimenics would be more 
than helpful and enlightening. In the forthcoming English translation 
of Father Papadopoulos’s book, especial attention should be given to 
the quotations taken from other books. 

GeorcE S. BEBIS 


MYRRHA LOT-BORODINE, Un Maitre de la Spiritualité Byzantine 
au XIV Siécle: Nicolas Cabasilas. Paris: Editions de |’Orante, 1958. 
Pp. xiii, 196. 


This is a posthumous publication. Madame Lot died in 1957, soon 
after the completion of her book, which is, indeed, in a sense, her spir- 
itual testament. An obituary, by Dom Olivier Rousseau, of Cheve- 
togne, is reprinted in the volume. Born in the family of a distinguished 
Russian scientist, John Borodine, of the Russian Academy, Madame Lot 
completed her studies at the Sorbonne and College de France. Then she 
married her teacher, Professor Ferdinand Lot, one of the greatest 
Medieval scholars of recent times. Her first field of study was the 
religious epics of the West, especially the legends of the Graal. She 
had a perfect command of the critical method. For years she was in- 
different and alien to the Church. In the early twenties, however, she 
came in contact with the Russian emigré circles in Paris. A group of 
Russian Orthodox and French Catholic scholars and men of letters 
used to meet periodically in the house of the late Nicolas Berdyaev. 
It is stated in the obituary that at one of the meetings a paper was read 
by the writer of this review, “On the Theosis in the Orthodox East,” 
and this was a turning point in her life and work. In fact, the title of 
the paper was different. The paper was on the “Mystical Tradition of 
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the Orthodox East.” And the main emphasis in the paper was on the 
liturgical character of the Orthodox “Mysticism,” with a direct ref- 
erence to Cabasilas. It was at that time that Madame Lot first con- 
ceived the idea of a study of his works. But for her it was much more 
than a shift of scholarly interest. It was a deep spiritual event, an 
existential change. It was a kind of “conversion,” a return to faith, a 
rediscovery of the Church. It was also a rededication to life. Since 
1931 Madame Lot wrote extensively, mainly in French, on various 
topics in the field of Eastern Spirituality. Her first publication in this 
field was a long article, of about 150 pages, on “The Doctrine of 
Theosis in the Greek Church,” in which she demonstrated the unity 
and continuity of Eastern spiritual and theological tradition, from the 
early times up to the great mystical revival in Byzantium, associated 
with the name of St. Symeon, the New Theologian. The essay was 
masterly done. Indeed, everything she wrote had the imprint of vig- 
orous faith and devotion, of penetrating insight, corroborated by a 
meticulous analysis of texts. This organic melting of scholarship and 
faith was the distinctive mark of all works of Madame Lot. She re- 
garded her writing as a kind of seligious service, an act of obedience 
and gratitude to Him, Who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. There 
is this note of personal devotion in all her writings, and her last book, 
which now appears after her death, bears the same distinctive mark. 
It is an invitation, addressed probably to all responsible Christians, to 
go on pilgrimage through the treasury of the Orthodox Tradition. The 
book is at once a scholarly achievement and a spiritual witness. 


Madame Lot did not intend to produce a scholarly monograph on 
Cabasilas. Her book was designed as an introduction to his spiritual 
experience. Nicolas Cabasilas was the author of two great books: The 
Life in Christ, in which he dealt with the spiritual significance of sac- 
raments — Baptism, Chrism, and Eucharist; and an Exposition of the 
Divine Liturgy, which is a theological commentary on the sacred rite. 
These works of Cabasilas were well-known in the West and warmly 
appreciated, in spite of his clear anti-Roman orientation, by such great 
theologians as Bossuet and, in the recent times, Pére Maurice de la 
Taille. Neither of these works was ever translated in English, except 
the excerpts in the English translation of the “Catechism” of Nicolas 
Boulgaris. Madame Lot discusses these two treatises in separate sec- 
tions of her book. She is interested not so much in the rites as such, 
as in their theological significance and implications. Cabasilas’s con- 
ception of Christian life was sacramental. Sacraments are the core and 
the pivot of Christian existence. His approach to the sacred rites was 
“symbolical,” and in this respect he stood in a long and continuous 
tradition, stemming at least from the Cappadocian fathers, and, in fact, 
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from the Apostolic times. But this was a “realistic” symbolism. The 
ultimate “Reality” is disclosed and conveyed, and not only indicated, 
in the “rites.’” All sacraments are means of communion with Christ. 
Cabasilas’s spirituality was essentially Christocentric, and in that he 
was a typical Byzantine. The whole work of Redemption was for him 
a unique and comprehensive act of Divine agape, disclosed in the per- 
son of Christ, ‘the lover of men.” The most successful part of the 
book by Madame Lot is precisely the last one, in which she summarizes 
Cabasilas’s ‘‘experiential doctrine of Divine Love.” Christ means above 
all Love. Accordingly, the act of faith, on man’s side, should be also 
an act of love and allegiance, in response to the Divine agape. This 
dedication in love permeates also the sacraments. Cabasilas always 
stresses this element of personal response and commitment. His ‘‘mys- 
ticism”’ is personal, but always within the “community,” in the context 
of the Church. It is impossible to separate the personal effort and the 
sacramental grace. A careful study of Cabasilas’s spiritual theology is 
urgently needed in our days. There is, even in the Orthodox circles, 
a rising tendency to localize Christology, as it were, as a “special” 
topic, instead of focussing the whole body of Christian doctrine in 
Christ. It is fashionable to invoke “tradition” in support of this “theo- 
centric” attitude, as it is often styled, in opposition to the “Christo- 
centric.” In fact, such an attitude is an obvious deviation from the 
main tradition of Orthodoxy, especially as it has been reflected in 
“rites” and spirituality. Nobody can come to the Father except through 
Christ, the Son, and Him Incarnate. This obvious point is often sorely 
ignored by speculative theologians. Nicolas Cabasilas may be of great 
help at this crucial point. 


One reads the book of Madame Lot with deep emotion. It is not 
only an instructive but also a highly edifying book — edifying on a 
high level, calling the reader both to intellectual discipline and to spir- 
itual commitment. An English translation of the book is highly desir- 
able. Probably one should also translate and publish the earlier essay 
of Madame Lot on Theosis. 


THE VERY REV. GEORGES FLOROVSKY 


JARDINE GRISBROOKE, Anglican Liturgies of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. London: S.P.C.K., 1958. Pp. xvi and 390. 


The Prayer Book, imposed on the Church of England by Archbishop 
Cranmer, was from the very moment of its promulgation strongly re- 
sisted in certain quarters of the Church. It was felt by not a few that 
the new rite implied and propagated an erroneous conception of the 
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Eucharist. According to the late Dom Gregory Dix, in his renowned 
book, The Shape of Liturgy, Cranmer was plainly Zwinglian in his 
Eucharistic theology. In fact, this had been detected already by his 
contemporaries. Many theologians in England were sorely dissatisfied 
with the Cranmerian rite, which has survived, however, in the official 
practice of the Church of England, without modifications, up to the 
present. Yet the plea for revision has been constantly reiterated from 
the very beginning. A number of concrete proposals has been submit- 
ted time and again. They were of two kinds. Usually only certain par- 
tial corrections were suggested, omissions or insertions of phrases, or 
some changes in order and sequence, without any major change in the 
pattern itself. In certain branches of the Anglican Communion, some 
of these changes were actually made, e.g., in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, in the Church of South Africa, and even in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. Sometimes, however, drastic 
changes in the pattern itself were suggested. Most of the latter pro- 

sals had no practical significance. They were just private schemes. 
Yet all of them were symptomatic. The present volume is, first of all, 
a collection of texts, judiciously selected and competently commented 
upon by the editor. Two main motives can be discerned in the move- 
ment: an “appeal to the Primitive Church,” 7.e., to Christian Antiquity, 
to Tradition; and an increasing deference to the Eastern Church. The 
witness of the Greek Orthodox Church has been variously invoked in 
discussion. In this respect the figure of Edward Stephens (b. 1633) is 
highly characteristic. Stephens never had any high preferment in the 
Church, and probably deliberately avoided any promotion. But he was 
a man of great learning and industry. He was definitely anti-Roman. 
But he was, first of all, anti-Protestant. His ultimate authority was 
“the truly Catholick Church.” But where could this Church be found? 
It was but natural for Stephens to conclude: “The Greek Communion 
I take to be the only true Catholick Communion in the World, and 
therefore preferable before any other.” He went a step further: ‘The 
Greatest Schism of all is, between the Greeks and the Latins; wherein 
I take the Latins to be certainly guilty. And tho’ we may well justifie 
a Separation from them, yet it must be confess’d to be a great Blemish 
to be in Communion with no Church in the World . . . And much 
more than a Blemish, a great Sin” (quoted by Grisbrooke, p. 54; au- 
thor’s italics). 


The same feeling was shared by certain Non Jurors, “the High 
Church Schism” in the Anglican Communion. The intransigents in 
their midst regarded themselves as a ‘‘Catholick remnant’ in Britain 
and were conscious of their isolated position. They were eager to en- 
ter into communion with the Orthodox Churches of the East. Their 
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negotiations with the East were unsuccessful, and finally they were dis- 
avowed by Archbishop Wake as “‘schismatics.’” The whole episode has 
been more studied by the Anglicans than by the Orthodox (the late 
Archbishop Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, of Athens, however, well sum- 
marized the documentary data in one of his articles). Indeed, in spite of 
their respect for the only “truly Catholick Church,” Non Jurors were 
hardly “orthodox” in many points of doctrine. It is significant, however, 
that they sought “orthodoxy” not so much in doctrine as in “liturgy.” 
Adoption of an “Ancient Liturgy” they regarded as a major proof of 
their ‘‘Catholicity,” z.e., precisely of right belief. Two Non Juror “Litur- 
gies,” of 1718 and of 1734, are included in the present collection. They 
are quite interesting. They are based mainly on the “Clementine Lit- 
urgy, z.e., on the rite described in the Eighth book of the “Apostolic 
Constitutions.” And this was a great misfortune. It was objected 
from the East that one should use the current and common rite, and 
not indulge in an antiquarian restoration. Indeed, the appeal to 
Antiquity was an ambiguous endeavor. The knowledge of the Chris- 
tian Past was sorely inadequate and incomplete at that time. Moreover, 
Western scholars of that period were antiquarians, rather than his- 
torians, and their view of “tradition” was static. They had no feeling 
for the dynamism of Christian history. Accordingly, they would plead 
for restoration of rites, which were rediscovered in books, but which 
probably were never actually used in the Church. It was widely as- 
sumed that the “Clementine” Liturgy was a “primitive’’ and “Apos- 
tolic’”’ rite, of high authority, almost on the same level as the Scripture. 
In fact, it is a tardy compilation, and the ambiguous character of the 
whole document, 7.e., of the “Apostolic Constitutions,” was well- 
known to the learned already in the seventeenth century. In fact, the 
extant text of ‘‘Constitutions” had been heavily edited by an “Arian” 
hand, at a certain moment, and a caution to this effect had been issued 
already by the Council of Trullo. An indiscriminate and uncritical use 
of “‘ancient’’ documents could lead to sore misunderstandings. Indeed, 
William Whiston, a Cambridge don and Isaac Newton’s successor in 
the chair of Mathematics, mistakingly regarding the “Constitutions” 
as a primitive and Apostolic witness, adopted, on its authority, an 
Unitarian position, for which he was dismissed as heretic from the 
University. But just after his expulsion, he published a draft of Lit- 
urgy, “humbly propos’d to publick consideration,” which was an adap- 
tation of the Eastern rite (see the text in Grisbrooke, pp. 247-261, and 
commentary, pp. 56-70). 


Ancient documents, of course, must be used with discretion. St. 
Cyprian aptly warned about that. Antiquitas sine veritate vetustas er- 
roris est — ‘antiquity without truth is an inveterate error.” It is sig- 
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nificant that even great scholars could be dangerously confused at that 
time. Dionysius Petavius, the famous Jesuit theologian in France of 
the seventeenth century and an illustrious erudite, came in his study 
of the ‘Primitive’ Fathers to the conclusion that prior to Nicea the 
Church was committed to a kind of a quasi-Arian doctrine, at which 
point he was vigorously rebuked and refuted by another erudite, an 
Anglican bishop, George Bull, in his famous “Defensio Fidei Ni- 
cenae,” which still can be read with profit. 


All historians of theology will enjoy the reading of this interesting 
collection of texts. 


THE VERY Rev. GEORGES FLOROVSKY 
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CHRONICLE OF THE HOLY CROSS ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


MATRICULATION AND RASSOPHORIA: 


The Service of Investiture and Matriculation was held on October 19, 1958, 
at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School Chapel, with a large number of 
friends, visitors, and dignitaries in attendance. 


The roll call of new students, made by Mr. Marinos Vinas, Registrar, con- 
sisted of the following: Constantine Anagnostopoulos, George Aneste, John 
Atremas, Constantine Efstathiou, Christos George, Michael Halkias, Philip 
Karamanos, Emmanuel Karras, John Kokolakis, William Manikas, George 
Nicholas, John Palios, Leonidas Papadopoulos, Peter Scordakis, Serghi Serghis, 
Anastasios Stafilidis, Steve Stamatis, George Touloumes, George Zervos. 


The matriculating students were: Theologos Anastasakis, Joseph Antona- 
kakis, Peter Chamberas, James Cleoudis, James Diavatis, Peter Gonos, Marios 
Kacoyannakis, Elias Katre, James Laliberte, John Maheras, Chrysostom Manuel, 
John Orphanakos, Aristides Pappadakis, James Rentas, Peter Rizos, Kyriakos 
Saravelas, Peter Skiadas, Steven Stavros. 


The order of preachers of the Orthodox Church was conferred on the fol- 
lowing members of the senior class: Rev. Alexander Fasoulas, Samuel Kalamaras, 
Nicholas Katinas, Avgerinos Kehayes, George Massouras, George Papademetriou, 
Thomas Paris, Constantine Periales, Nicholas Soteropoulos, Nicholas Spyrakis, 
Elias Stephanopoulos, Rev. George Stevenson, Nicholas Vangelopoulos. 


The Matriculation Day Address was delivered by Mr. Petros Moutevelis, As- 
sociate Professor of Greek and Greek Literature at the Holy Cross Orthodox 
Theological School. Entitled, “Which Is the Best Way of Life,” the address 
(in ancient Greek) is given in full below: 


NOIA H Ef! TON BION APIZTH OAOZ 


Xappovis trou HpEpa, érrionpnos Te Kal iotopiKh, A Trapovod got: TH TE PUOTO- 
S6kq@ tatty Sony Kai byiv Toig MiAoIG TpOMipoIs avTHS. 


"Errionpos Hev TQ iep@ TOUT “lSpoporrs Kai Toig é6uaipoo! trac, dv THY evX@Ar 
Kai taco éATribac epieta Kai OTrEpXE! TOUTO exTrAnp@oat, as érrapxi} tolpyou, Tod 
avpao évOéq ChAw, Triote: Kai paOhoe: Ta PATA pEpovot Trpodiacyeypappévou, a> 
é OeopiAEotatog NpdeSpoc Hyav k. kK. “A@nvaryépac Kai 6 NavocioAoyia@tatog Aiev- 
Buvtrs K. *ladvwns NatabdtrovAos. 


“Oe bv iSialovtws i) TPOds Ouav ZXoAH toig AtoiKodor kai AiSdoxovuo: Kai 
TOIG TavTi _TpOT@ KOTTI@O! Kai apwyoic auth iovor &yaAretan kati xaiper &te dépaoa, 
TO pév bpac TOUG vendvbac ynBoouves auTH TPO éVTAG Kai Hv TOV TPOS toTrépav 
"OpBob6§uv lepav ocAayya TTUKVOUVTAG: TO & Oya Tos yvepipous avTH TPOgipOUS 
Copia TE Kai ApETH TrPOayopEvVOUG. 


“Yuiv 6 wao1 verAvoi TE kai yvapipois lotopixh — a> étrog elteiv— éoti 


THHEPOV, aogetnpia otoa TAS. TOU lepoo bydv téAous Kai woOfs émiteAécews, Avrep 
olkeig BouAnoe: trpogpévas Opiv avtoig EBeoGe. 


Eixétws S0ev dotét@ c&yadAidoe: | KapSia Opav mwca&AAeTo ava oTépa Kai Te 
xeiAn Spadv weds alvov kai So€oAoyiav kiveita: ToD peyaAou évépatos Tou tavayé- 
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Bou Oe00, Tod ta Bhyata Sydv évtalOa Kkabnynoapévou Kai gwticavtoc bao TH 
dveotrép~ Avtod gwti év TO Epé6e1 tod Trapdvtos Biou Kai cuvepynoavtos byiv trpdc 
TO Thy povnv apiSHAws SpEnv Kai cwtHpiov Tod Biou 656v tpamécGai. 


Tatra & byiv Aéya tobT’ év vO Exav’ ac 6 puBiKdc “HpaxAfs Kai ef tic GAAoc, 
ote Kai Opeic St’ év TH TPITTAR TOD Biou KEAEUO@ ikeo8e, Tav pEowv GXOAdV c&trogol- 
TmHoavTes, étri TOAU tay’ &v éoxotreioBe Kai TrAcIoTaKIC OUX Oloi Te SapOavetv d&pqitro- 
Aodvtec Trepi TO Troiav étri Tov Biov d656v tpépaoOa. 


Eixdc 8’ égoti, Tpiv h Ouaso trpoedéo8ai, TOv Travtoiov émotmpav Kai émitnSed- 
Cewv Kai éutropidv étreipato trpoceAKUCa! ~auTH Uaso éExcoTN, } WEV TH TOU TrAOUTOU 
yave, 1 S€ 1H evtretel KtTHOE! AUTH, 4 & éEtépa TH pataia emidei€er, Hh te GAAN TH 
Eonuépe étri tdv Kowwdv ioxi. Td & GyétEpov gidov Atop Siévbixa pepunpile Kai ovx 
ave vndupoc Gtrvoc eri toic bpetépoig Sppaoi, iva Kad’ “Opnpov eitrapev. Navin 
pev Sytrou Kad’ Soov érri pGAAov kai paAAov Sinpeuvate Kai ATaCeTe ExGotHv ToUTwV, 
étri tocovtov SrAov byiv éyéveto dco ovSepia ToUTav ioxve1 tag épéceig TaOaS Kai 
5h thy THS Wuxhs a&KdpecTov Sipav Kopéoat. 


Ai®ev pév yap Shtrou 6 xpucds kai GeAktHpiat ai ék ToUTOU TOU Biou tpugai, ovK 
ioxdouo: & Spas thy Te wuxnv Kai TO TrveOpa Bpéwar, 51’ & Kai eo opadepay Kai &6e- 
6aiav 656v gépovoi. 

Eixétws 5€ 1008’ obtwc Exe1. Ociav yap 1O Trvedpa Thy ovo Exov, TrvEvPaTI 
Gein olév 1” goti tpépecbai Kai avEeobai. *“AvtAodv 8’ cic TriBov AavaiSev oi tpvu- 
ais kai &troAatceci, Hh povn TH BUpabev comic TreIiPmpEvo! GSocg TH WUXH Kai TH TrvEeU- 
HaTi MEpeEiv. 

AvtoSev &te 54 6 Tdv TrEpi TOD Biou Bewpnoewv Siaxwpiopds ApxeTai, ai Te d&Ko- 
AovEntéa: S501 Siaxpivovtra. 


«"Epwrtés ciow fpiv travtoio: Biou, Evpitiing Aéyer. 
‘O pév yap evyéveiav ipeipe: Aa6eiv, 

t® & ovxi TobTO MpovTic, GAA xpnUaTav 
TOAA@V KEKAHOGa: BovAETa tratHp Sdporc. 
<“AdrAw & &ptoKxe: pndév byiéc éx OpEvav 
Aéyovti treiBew Tous téAAG TOA KAKI’ 

oi & aicoxpa& Képdn trpdo8ev 100 Kado’ BpoTtav 
Cntovow. Oita Bioc &vVOpatrav trAdvn. 

"Ey &€ tovtav ovSevdc xprito tuxeiv, 

8d6€av & e6ovAcipnyv &v evxAciac Exel. 

FR 659. 

Andov 8’ oi thy Tav LAiKOv &ya8dv émiévTEes Kai Tac BeTIKaS TH ErriotHLav Bepa- 
Trevovtes, &G GAAo Ta&vtaAoi, treivaot Kai SipHor avjvutov & Frou 16 tic wuxAs 
&5o0c toaiév péver. Ka’ dc00v yap tepi tac to1adtac Siatpi6ac Kai Epéceic AuorTIO~- 
Aovo1, emi tododTov Kai ta éauTdv trpo6Anpata oiSavetai Kai GeATTa, avavTn kai 
a&vavuta yiyvetai. 

Tis yap tadv éxévtav tod K6opou ToUTou a&tpéyac arreShunoev dpyéti xpucio 
YOv® TOTEUWV; 

"H tic TH OUpabev cogig Kai tTéxvn AyqIAAONS Ta ye vOV Ave ovK emi TAEIOveV 
Kai peiCéveav trpo6Anpatav dvtiog éyéveto; 

“Orroia 5€ kai émré0a véa rPOB6ANpaTa Kat’ Aap Kai SF peta thy TOO &tTS6pou THA 
ow TO &patre trpotiPetat; 

"AdA& pry ol thy THs apETAS S56v ldévtes GopaTEpO! TE Kai EvSaipovéoTtepo! cei 
yiyvovrat. “Ypaco &’ Spec trép tiva Kai &AAov kai TO TOO BeoKAnTou MavAou Sei év 
v@ Exeiv, kad’ dv <ovSeic oTpateudpevos éutrAéKetai Taig ToO Biou mpaypateiaic, Tva 
1™ otTpatoAoynoavT: apéon». (MavAoc mrpdc Tipd8eov, B’.) 


Mr, & Spas AaBETw, MIAO! GuvdévTES, Oso olai tives Kai doa: pedéta: Kai otrovai 
kai Epevvar od Kixa&vouor treAdoai TH TOD Oeod dappHT@ cogia, Adoai Te Kai vojoai 
Ta THs Beiac Snuioupyiacg dkaTaGAnnTa puUOTHpIA. 

Tottou Texynpiov, @> ovK Toxuocayv TANpws Kai evoTédxac arropPEyEaoba: of te 
this &pxaidtnTOs Cogiotai Kai oi Extote &xpi Ta vov QUTIOyVWpOVOOVTES TH UT’ avTAV 
ogiow avtoic teBévT: EpwTHpat: «Trd> 6 KOOpOS Equ Kai Tiow davaeryKaic Exacta yiyve- 
Tai tTdv ovpaviwve, i tAdxioTta pdvov Kai Gonya fiSecav tic 100 Oeod d&xataAnrrou 
coogiac. 

Ov5év & Arrov twapd& tots éri aldvac paxpotc adtpUTOuc avTav trévouc pdoyic 
™pO6 Tivos érrituxds EAvoayv 16 UTS TOU Anyoxpitou év T@ TrepiotrovSdoTw Epyq@ av- 
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tou «Méyac Aic&xoopoc» teGév rpd6Anua THs TOU &T6pOU TyNCEWS. OU pv GAA Kai 
tAeiota Soa Etepa Sei avtolc EpSeiv, Gote thy arrpdcoictov Trepi TOU KGopOU Bew- 
piav To0 peyaAou *“A6Snpitou yvavai, Kad’ dv TO Kevov Kai Ta THS DAns &ropa tH 
S6vtwso Svta goti, ravta SE 1’ GAAa aicOnt& vdu@ TrodtnTés goTi. «Ndp@ triKpdv, 
vou@ Sepydv, voug wuxpdv, vou xpeiy éten SE GAtopa Kai Kevdv. Ovbév SE xprnua 
yatny yiyvetaid GAAG Ta Tra&vTa ék vOpou Kai bt’ daveyKno», Epaoxe. 


Atvoavtes & Eutrac 16 Tod &tS6pou TPS6ANUG, a&TEPOVds Tivos BaAdpoU Thy BUpav 
avéwfav émixeido0s &yvootav Kai coTréTaV a&xpI Ta vOV THS PUCEWS pUOTHpiav, 51’ 
Kai trepiSeeic pd ToUTOU oi Tav gUOIKav émioTHav TpUTaVEIS ToTavTai, of 5€ ToOU- 
tav éugpovéotepo: BovAovta: KaGeipEai tov OadAapov ToUTOv Kai Toig péxp1 ToUSe 
éyvwopévoic a&pkeoOnvai, Ta & GAA egeivai TH Travodgq@ Kai travobevoupy@ OeG, 
o0 «<ovpavoi Sinyoovtar S6€ave. 

Kai tadta pév 6h TavTh. Aéyov & Spo tadta ovdérote ovSapij ovdapyac é 
TravTOV EAGX IT TOS tyo TEPIOP@ Thy TAv éTIOTHE@v oTrovSaidTHTa. Mdvty pév Sitrou 
onpi TATA TAS axpt TH viv Tav EmIOTHHOV erritevgeis eA€yxXelv GAnBevovta Kai Kata 
mavta Sixaiovv, eitrep trote S€ kai GAAOTE THEPOV, Tov pEyav ékeivov paotHpIov Kai 
avToban o1AdcOgov, Tov LwKpatnv Aéyw, TOv AyOITTOAOOVTa Trepi Tt avOpatreia Kai 
Tmeipavévta tpépar Thy ToD avVOpa@trou Sidvoiav émi tHY éEauTOD yvaow. 

‘Qc &AnBSso yap H &Cnxncs avitn Epeuva TOAARV Thy SvnoWw TO &Opatr@ trpoon- 
vEyKaTO Kai Trapeokeucoato Sedvtws Tov voov Kai Thv KapSiav avToU, Gote trpoppd- 
vas Kai dunyepac aroSéEacoGai thy tod Oeod Kai LwtHpos Ayav *Inood Xpictod 
a&pipavy te Kai Beiav SiSacKkaAiav. 

Ka®dAou 8’ eitreiv TH piAccOgIKH TaUTH a&Cnxet ExCntHCE! Siéxpivov of Gogoi huav 
mpotratopes TO Svtwcg d&ANPEc, EcOAdV TE Kai SA6IOv TH &VOpaTTA. 


“HiSeoav yap tov tAodTOv Kal tTa&vta Ta THS BAns ayaa émideuq Svta Kai én 
tocovTov ioxvovta, Ka®’ Scov toUTav xpeia éoTti TH TOU GHpaTos avENCE! Kai TO TOU 
Tpootropifeiv Ta TH TrvEeUPaTIKH a&vorrTUge: péoa. 

"Ate 57 &KoAaciav Katey iyvaoxov HS evpapeiac, e5i5acKxov be my é¢yKxpa- 
TEIaV, fv érraktHy ®ovto Kai as BOAoTO TO TE COA Kai Thy wuxhv aoKodcav 
étr’ é&pertiv Kai TO &TOoNOV Eg «= TTaA YY Ov Tpocyoucay. 


"Ev TO a’ KEgaraig tod Il Bi6Aiou tav ’Atropvnuoveupatayv avtod oépe: Laxpa- 
Thy =evooav ’Apiotittma TO Kupnvai@ Siadeyouevov trepi éyxpateiac, EvBatrep treiBer 
ToUTOV SyoAoynoa @s Tov és TO Apyxeiv traiSevdpevov Sei E8iCeoOai mrpoaipeioBar 1d 
KaTeTrelyov paAAov mpattewv, i TH yaotpi xapifeoGai, Kai Omvov éyxpath elvai, 
«ote Sivac8a Kai dye KoipnOAvar Kai mpet dvaothva Kai a&yputvAoai ef ti Séo1, 
Kai TOUS Tré6vouG ph gEvyEIv, GAA’ EBEAOVTAY UTroévetv. ‘H yap Pactavn xai ai hdo- 
vai oUTE GOpati eveFiav ixavai ciow évepyaleobat, odTE wuxA EioTHENV a&EIOAOyoV 
ovSepiav éutroio0ow, noi. 

‘H_ éyxpateia toivuy doxei vodv Te Kai cpa eic &petHv. Toto Sytrovu kai ‘Hoi- 
oS0c S:8coKe: paoKaV «TH Ev To! KaKoTHTA, (ToUTECTIV THY POS AOAIOTHTA E&you- 
cav va8pétnta) Kai iAaSdv gotiv éAECBat 

pnidiasg Aein pev d666c, para & éyyvOi vaier. 
Ths & d&petisc Sparta Geoi trpotrapoiBev E6nxav 
XvaTot HaKpdc Sé Kai 5pBi10¢ olpos és auTry 
Kai tTenxUs TO TP@TOV’ ety §’ Eig &Kpov iknat, 
pnidin Sn Eerta wéAet, xaATH TEP todo. 
“Epya kai ‘Hpépar 287-292. 


Thy éyxpateiav S€ Bewtod Kai trotod Kai Gmvou Kai Piyous kai OaATrouc Kai Trévou 
Kai BAipews Kai TavTwv TOV TOIOUTwWY ExEI EITTED TIG Kai GAAOS TPATHY Kail dpiotnyv 
&oxnow h a&yi@tatn wav ’ExxAnoia tol dvacxéo8ai ta abn Kai Kpatioa Tdv 
dpudav Kai twepioteiAa Kai Katatviga: tots aloxpovs Aoyicpouc. 


‘H éyxpateia & eri toUTOIg GroSiaKei Kai Thy Ewapatov wAeove€iav, ATI¢ c GAN- 
Bo yewe Badvatov. Th éyKpateia KUpiog tic éauTod yiyvetat, «TO vikav S€ avTov 
éauTov TaGdv viKOv PATH Te Kai apiotn TO § ATTaCcGa1 avTdv Ug’ gauTOD SvTwc 
aloyiorév te Ga Kai Kakiotov> KaTa Tov Beiov NAatava gor. 


"AAN’ A EyKxparera Kai TrpoTraniSeia tig €oT1 OpPEVdS Kai BULOd eri THY TPATHY Kai 
Heyiotny TOV GpeTav, TH evoé6eiav, Av 6 Tav eBvav "Atréat0A0¢ Neavrog yupvaciav 
uXTS a&piotny oletar elvan. «Tupvacete CEAUTOUG, éyet TO Tipo8é@ Kai wa&or Toic¢ 
TioToIs, Pd EvosBeIav’ } yap CHpaTiKH yu"Vacia Pd SAiyov goTiv apEeAIOS, 
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4 & evotbeia rpdc tra&vra HoEAIWSS éoTiv, étrayyEeAiacg Exovoa Cwrig THs viv Kai Tis 
pedAovons. (A’ ’EmiotoAn MavAou trpdg TipdGeov). 


> 


TA & evoe6cia Emeta, ds elkdc,  twiotig Kai TavTH  &ya&tm,  Sikaioovvn, F 
Grropovn, | twegdtns Kai traca GAAN dpETH, altives ToD Biou Kpntric kai GepéArdv elon. 
Tavtaic yap povaic &VOpatrog trpodryetai Kai TeAcio0Ta!, TOUTwWY 5€ xwpic KaTeEpei- 
Teta Kai irroppei — dc Erroc eitreiv — Gotrep kGAaposc HSe KaKeice PépeTai. 


"AAA pty Trepi Tdv dpETav Tracdy ExtEevds Kai Kad’ ExcdotHv byas SiScoxKe! fh TPO- 
d¢ LxOAH Kai éxpoxGeT Biou evkAciav Spiv Kal pepipvge oikeiBoa Lpa&s TO pEV TOC 
KAACOIKOIC, TOIS TE TrOINTAISG Kai TOIS KaTa AoyaSnv cuyypagdci, TO SE TOIC BeotrvEet- 
otois c&yioig tHS ’ExkAnoiacg tatpdor Kai tH ‘Avie Fpagy, TH HOvN TNYH THs GAn- 
Bods cogiacs Kai Beoyvaciac. 

OU pdvov 5 SiSdoKei thy TOv dpEetav Gewpiav fh pvotoBdKos attn Son, GAAG Kai 
SiaBioi Kat’ avtdc, Er: & Ersmotatel Ta KATA TaG ApETaC yryvOuEVa ov pdvov ei Si- 
Kaiwsg Kal Cwmpdveag TPGTTETAI, GAA Kai TOS Exov 6 TPGTTOV TPGTTEI’ Ei EI5c 
SAAov Sti wedtte:, Ereit’ ci trpoaipovpevoc, 76 5 tpitov ei Bebaiwg Kai apETaKivy- 
tac Exav, Kal Tavti tpdéTa trapeoti ExdoT@ Uav, Gote avaberyOnvar vidv gwtdc 
Kai a&tréoToAov érrayyeAiac ToU Kupiou kai Oeod hav *Inood Xpioto0v. 


Totrtoic Evexev kai év TH Trpoipig eltrov ard Oeod Fv 1 KANoIS Upav Kai 16 Tava- 
yiov Autod Mve0ua thy 656v, pds Av aypevEeTe, KaTavyalel. 


PnBootvas Sev Sei Kuas rp@tov pév ErreoOa Kai treiPeoOai toic a&yioig hyoupé- 
VOIS NHO@v, KAI TPATOV TE TPG@T@ TH TaEEI, GAAG Kai TP~TH ev TOICg KivbUvOIC Kai 
Toc TévoIC, Taig BAipeot Kai Taig Buciaic, TH poUONS Opivdou TrpUTaVEI Kai Gopiac 
ovpaviou puoTn, TO éviTrAé@ Kai Erith, TH eEvqiAel Kai Ei aor EmiBeiaCovti, TH 
mpookuvnt@ Oikoupevik® Matpiapxn fhydav ’ASnvaydpa to A’. 


“Enei0’ tudo Sei trpoppdévac eri Taig apetaic Kai Taig oTrouSaic omépxeiv, Go8’ 
olotc 7’ elvar ob pdvov byas avTotc gwtioa Kai &yidoai, GAAK Kai Tos atroTAa- 
Copévous Kai a&ptrAakioxovtacg d&beAgoug huav érravayew eic thy owTNpiov tou Ku- 
piou d5é6v. 

OW pry GAD’ Iva eg apeTtis G&Kpov IknoGe, Sei Gao d&xpaSdvtws miotevew byieiav 
Kai KGAAos Kai eve§iav wuxis elvan TavThv, TO & ageAciv do’ Ov Exoite kai SUvaioGe 
KGAAIOTOS Tv Trévev. 

"ExtroSaav S8ev BéoGe ofav tive a&ygi6oAiav, A TE EAtric SiaiBUocE: Tac SpeTépac 
opévac. “Expoy@eite peAetavtec, év v@ Exovtes dei 16 TOO Biwvoc, «’Ex Bapivic pa- 
Oapryyos Skws Adyos aiév ioioas, x’ 6 AiBos éo Payydv KolAaivetat. 


BovAopan téAOS Opiv bTropvnoa Kai ToUTO. Td iepdv todTto TroShpes péAav ipatiov, 
Sep érrionpas ta viv ayqiévwoGe, KatépuBpov e5e1 elvan, ei tovc iepotc a&ydvac 
Kai tas Bucias ths dvapiByou Kai a&teAcuTHTOU OTPATIAS TOU KaBnUaypEVOU ’Op—056- 
€ou iepod KAnpou éoup6dAicev, év 4 Sixaiws tv Toig KaAaS &ywvioapevoic KaTaAéye- 
tai Kai 6 éoxatws cic Kipiov éxSnunoac coiSipoc *“Apxietticxotros fhydv Kupdc Mi- 
KONA, o0 Tod TroAVcXiSéc Epyov TroAAaxas TrOAAO! TOAAGKIC Ev O15’ Sti vnpovetcoudi 
Te Kai TrOOHGOUO, év SE TOIc PATO! HEIs. 

MéAav &’ Spas égoti kai KaduTrte: Grav oxebdv 16 Cpa, va trropipvyicky Toic 
étra€iac tolto pépouci, Oo ov TrpOoT|KE! AUTOIC PEPIVay Trepi TO CapKiov, GAA’ ac Ta 
THS puxAs atréco1oTa TON CIyav. 

¥ "AAAG pny TrpocéEate Tov vouv, pidor Luvévtec. “EAetOepoi of S6q8aApoi eiot, iva 
TO TravayaOe@ Kai TraveAenpovi Oe@ tpocopate Kai ék Tovtou éxCntite mwticpdyv Kai 
étrippwoiv, 08’ ofotc 7’ elvar Uuaso TO pev KaKdv Trepiopay, Td 8 c&yaGdov Troleiv Kai 
iAoTipstepov SiaKxeioBa Taig Uwetépaic oTrouSaic Kai peAétaic. 

*"EdevBepa 5€ Kai ta Ota Eoti, iva thy To Kupiou gaviv d&koUnte kai Ta pRyata 
Autod évatilnobe. 

Kai 16 otdépa frou éAeOepov ef, iva toUT@ byvijte, SoBoAoyATE Kai iketeUnTE 
Kupiov tov Oedv hwdv kai edyapioThAte AdTe émi tao kai Sia wavtac. 

Ovbév Artov Kai ai xeipeg kai ol mé5eq Udy EAeBepoi ciot, iva tayabdv tpdt- 
THTE Kal TESS KUpiov TrpceUNoBe. OdTOS yap a> GANBd¢ H S506 Kai H Gon gott. 

OikoBev 6’ Spas SiAov, a> fH 656¢ ait mpd¢ tiwa FoAyoOGy gépe:. NAv Capoeite 
Kai ite éupévovtes Kai TPCCKAPTEPOUVTES PIPOUpEVOI Tov KUpiov. 


Torro Tav TioTtav yiyveobe, dco 6 Gedqpav NavdAos dpilei, <év Ady, év dvaotpoo;, 
év &yarrn, év rvedpati, év tiote:, év a&yveiqn. 


——— 
————— 
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"EAev8epoi trovnpav oKxéwedv éote, piAopabeic Kai miAdgpoves. DaiSpivate ceav- 
Tous a&trAétHT: Kai aiSoi. Td &vOpatreiov yévocg giAnoate Kai pntote émAavOdvecBe 
tov Ocdv travta dépav Kai twdavta d&Kovew Kai tavtTaxod tapeiva: Kai &pa wévTov 
émripeAcio@—ar. 

«Nigete toivuy év ta&o1, KkaxoTraOnoate, Epyov tromoate evayyeAioToU, tiv Sia- 
Koviav Updv TrAnpogoprnoate>, > Kai Toto 6 Beiog MavAoc xeAever. 

‘O & Baoirets tadv aidvev, 6 &gBaptos, 6 d&kata&AuTOS, 6 d&dpaTos, 6 pdvoc GoO- 
gd¢ Oed¢ Hyav, @ waca 66€a, Tinh kai TpooKUVNCIC, Ein pETa TravTOV Hav eri a- 
gag Tag HuEépag TAS Cans hav. “Apry. 


FACULTY: 


Professor Constantine Bonis of the University of Athens, well-known 
teacher, scholar, and author, will be Visiting Professor of Patristics and Byzan- 
tine Theology during the second semester of the academic year 1958-1959 at the 
Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School. The appointment was announced by 
the President of the Theological School, Bishop Athenagoras, and the House 
of Trustees during the customary January meeting. 


Dr. John E. George, Associate Professor of Classics and Sociology at the 
Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School, served as an examiner at the Spring, 
1958, Public Final Examination in the Greek Honors Course given at the Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Massachusetts. The subject of the examina- 
tion was “Thucydides, Historian and Philosopher.” In addition to Dr. George, 
Professor Norman A. Doenges of the Department of Classics, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, New Hampshire, and Rev. Thomas R. Fitzgerald, S.J., of the 
Jesuit Normal School, Wernersville, Pennsylvania, acted as examiners of the six 
expositors taking part, all students of the College of the Holy Cross. 


The Spring, 1958, meeting of the Classical Association of New England, 
held at Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, was attended by Pro- 
fessors George A. Panichas and Costas M. Proussis as representatives of the 
Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School. 


The Fall, 1958, meeting of the Church History Association, held at the 
Divinity School, Boston University, was attended by the Rev. Dr. George Tsou- 
mas and Rev. Dr. Georges Florovsky, members of the Faculty of the Holy Cross 
Orthodox Theological School. Mr. George Bebis, Assistant Professor of Patrol- 
ogy, was also elected a member of the Church History Association. 





NOTES ON THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Right Rev. Athenagoras, Bishop of Elaia, President of the Holy Cross Ortho- 
dox Theological School and Chairman of the Department of Systematic The- 
ology, is Editor of The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, and Bishop of 
the Third Episcopal District of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America, with headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts. He is the 
author of Parents and Priests as Servants of Redemption. 


Rev. Michael Azkoul, formerly a student at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theologi- 
cal School and St. Vladimir's Orthodox Theological Seminary, New York 
City, is now doing pastoral work in Illinois. 


George S. Bebis is Assistant Professor of Patristics at the Holy Cross Orthodox 
Theological School. He is a frequent contributor of book reviews to theo- 
logical journals. At present he is also doing graduate work at the Harvard 

ea Divinity School. 

‘Rev. Dr. Georges Florovsky, presently Associate Professor of Dogmatic Theol- 
og¥ at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School, and Professor of East- 
ern Church History at the Harvard Divinity School, is considered the out- 
standing Eastern Orthodox theologian in this country. He is well known 
both as a lecturer anq,writer, and he contributes regularly to different reli- 
gious periodicals. 

Dr. Andreas M. Kazamias, a native of Cyprus, has a doctorate in education 
from Harvard University. He did his undergraduate work at the University 
of Bristol, England. He is now Assistant Professor of Education at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

George A. Panichas, Associate Professor of English and Literary History at the 
Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School, and Managing Editor of The 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review, is a frequent contributor of reviews 
and articles to scholarly publications. 


Dr. Costas M. Proussis, recognized authority on modern Greek Literature, for- 
merly editor of Kypriaka Grammata (1935-1948), and a contributor to 
scholarly periodicals in the United States and Greece, is currently serving as 
Assistant Professor of Classical Philology and Philosophy at the Holy Cross 
Orthodox Theological School. 

John E. Rexine, formerly Instructor of Humanities and Classics at Brandeis 
University, now teaches at Colgate University. He is a contributor to nu- 
merous professional journals and serves as Book Review Editor for The 
Orthodox Observer. 


Rev. Dr. John S. Romanides recently received his doctorate in theology from 
the University of Athens. At present he is continuing his studies and re- 
search at the Harvard Divinity School. He is the author of a study in Greek, 
Original Sin, which is reviewed in this issue. 


Rev. Dr. Eusebius A. Stephanou, Associate Professor of Comparative Theology 
and Apologetics at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School, is the 
author of several studies in his field. He is a frequent contributor to this 
journal. 
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